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Football Shoes! 

















| MODEL X4F “ _ MODEL XF 
®. \ ' Great shoe for college and high school players. oo Highest quality lightweight 
ol Made over “Fleetfoot’”’ lasts. Top quality > game shoe. Complete uppers 


Blueback Kangaroo uppers, 100% Nylon ’ , of select Yellowback Kangaroo, 






stitched. Outside counter pocket and back ES ‘ especially tanned for athletic foot- 

Pi Ast? with lightweight treated leather counter. 4 : wear, 100% Nylon stitched. Made 
SR, BP >. Goodyear Welt construction. Oak-tanned ‘ over “Fleetfoot” lasts. Finest quality 
ee gs one-piece outsole. Steel plates , lightweight treated leather counters in 
eM both heel and toe. New lightweight ig outside counter pocket. Oak-tanned one- 





* ae game cleat. Sizes 6 to 13. (DW viece outsole, steel plates both heel and toe. 
- ped" D and E widths. Full Goodyear Welt construction. New lightweight 
U ~ game cleats, locked on. Sizes 6 to 13. D and E widths. 


SCHOOL PRICE— 


$16.95 Pair SCHOOL PRICE—$21.00 Pair 





MODEL X24F 


A fine all-purpose “Fleetfoot’’ shoe. Select 
quality athletic tanned cowhide, sturdy 
but very flexible. 100% Nylon stitched 
SCHOOL PRICE— uppers. Full Goodyear Welt construction. 

$15.95 Pair One-piece outside counter pockets and 
back stay with finest quality treated 















MODEL XSF 


Oxford, same as Model X4F except 
with low-cut upper. 


> | 


ay leather counter. One-piece oak-tanned 
2; vm i 1 h ld f outsoles. Steel plates toe and heel. 

d ’ Hex-base cleats. Sizes 6 to 13. 
<a J n all the world o D and E widths. 
ae sports you’ll find no football SCHOOL PRICE— 


u ; $13.95 Pair 
shoes like ‘‘Fleetfoot’’! These are 


shoes completely new—shoes made of the finest top grain 


leathers, supple and soft but tough and durable... shoes with MODEL X26F 


sturdy but fully flexible oak leather soles . . . shoes with Fall Goodyear Welt construction. Quality 
athletic tanned cowhide, strong and flexible. 


100% DuPont Nylon stitched uppers. . . shoes that snugly cannes Oe CO ee 


counter. 100% Nylon stitched uppers. 
e Steel plates both toe and heel. 
cradle every curve of the foot for easy action-free comfort tion-bnen cheats. Sigh Soli oot abl 


with el ; Gs: yan 
... Shoes that hug the ankle for firm support . . . shoes of Sizes 6 to 13, one width only. he 
3 : : SCHOOL PRICE— 
full Goodyear Welt construction . . . shoes designed and skillfully $10.45 Poir 


made over exclusive Rawlings ‘‘Fleetfoot’’ lasts to retain their 
ape and good looks, to wear far longer than could be expected. 
Nothing can match them for comfort, for we MODEL X28F 


. ; Boys model. Full Goodyear Welt 
for quality, no matter what the price— construction. Hard toe construction. 
100% Nylon stitched uppers. 


Rawlings—They’re ‘‘Fleetf S Other specifications same as X26F. 
u ; 








Sizes 2 to 5% inclusive. 
SCHOOL PRICE— 
$8.95 Pair 


RAWLINGS SPORTING GOODS COMPANY - ST. LOUIS AND LOS ANGELES 





the new [oak in champion gym finishes 
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Only the finest TROPHY FINISH for largest portable gym floor 
at Texas A. and M. College. Floor received Hillyard TROPHY 
FINISH at the DI NATALE factory before 


) e CHAMPION ¥) at = 
HILLYARD \ Ve | Jo ya) GYM FINISH 


SS OUTPERFORMS 


The Tiffany of all finishes. For those who demand the best. An ingly ther, 
lighter finish with built-in controlled light reflectivity. Doubles the life of the playing 
surface. Its slip-resistant, non=rubber burn finish saves maintenance costs. See TROPHY 
features that make it the all-time TOPS in gym finishes. 














DOUBLE 
“CAR LOAD” 
OF ENDURANCE 
FOR ANY 
ch dia hele): 


a ; 


@ A LABORATORY ACHIEVEMENT 

TROPHY Gym Finish is a test-tube product, employing 
man-made synthetic type solvents and solids far superior 
to the phenolic resin and Tung Oil gym finishes in popular 
use today. It is the step-ahead treatment in a long line of 
specialized finishes developed through nearly 50 years of 
research at the Hillyard laboratories. 


@ LARGE MOLECULES 

Because the molecules of TROPHY finish are so much 
larger than the old type finishes, a heavier film is 
produced with less solids. Therefore your TROPHY 
finish can be spread thinner, actually twice as far, for 
double the coverage. 


Hillyard Maintaineers are “‘on your staff, not 
your payroll” for free floor advice and help. 
There’s one near you. 


HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO., St. Joseph, Mo. 


Passaic, N. J. San Jose, Calif. 
Branches in Principal Cities 
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e@ ABRASION TEST PROVES LONGER LIFE 


TROPHY’S abrasion index (ability to stand use and wear) 
hits a new high of 854 as compared to 355 held by the 
toughest finish known to date. Proof that TROPHY gives 
more than twice as many years’ service as the best finish 
on the market. 


e@ LIGHTEST, NON-DARKENING FINISH 
CONTROLS LIGHT REFLECTIVITY 


Its silking appearance of a mat finish, “breaks up” light 
rays, reducing glare, providing better diffusion, and maxi- 
mum light for action play and crowd viewing. 


@ SLIP RESISTANT FOR FAST ACTION 
CHAMPIONSHIP PLAY 


TROPHY’S smoother finish is slip-resistant with a high 
co-efficient of friction that assures safe footing, reduces 
muscle strain for players. 


@ INCREASES COVERAGE, CUTS FINISHING COSTS 


With TROPHY treatment you use only 1 coat of finish. 
Because of this specification, and the increased coverage 
type solvent, TROPHY treatment costs you LESS in 
material costs and labor time. 


MAIL COUPON FOR TROPHY FACTS 





Hillyard Chemical Co., 

St. Joseph, Mo. 

nisi Please have the Hillyard Maintaineer call, advise 
how I can give my gym the NEW TROPHY LOOK. 


.....Please send my free copy of the new revised 
gym layout and lining file folder, 


Title. 
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The nicest thing 


that can happen 










Acclaimed 


DETROIT'S 
best.. 


... featuring convenience, comfort, 

quality! A cosmopolitan atmos = 
phere in home-like setting. 

In the center of all downtown 
activities. | Newly decorated. 
Ultra modern, comfortable guest 
rooms... excellent food at 
moderate prices in our modern 
coffee shop and cafeteria. 


to your appearance 

and comfort 
ees 

suit with the 


Muse label... 


and the excellence 
















Radio and Television in room. of fit and 
Air Conditioned rooms in season. 
800 ROOMS saps satisfaction 
WITH BATH from 3 rae Ce \ 
GARAGE and PARKING LOT ° 
Harry E, Paulsen General Manager with it. 





FACING GRAND CIRCUS PARK 


HOTEL The Style Center of The South 


TUL ER SEE LARRY TWEDT 
mY 




































Stay Close to the Play 
The Biltmore Way A Se es Sco 
Only Four Squares From Grant ae By | 


Field — 
EVERY ROOM 


In “the South’s Supreme Hotel” has outside ex- 
posure, private bath or combination tub and 
shower, circulating ice water and full-length 
mirror. 


ATLANTA BILTMORE HOTEL 
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CAMPUS CLOSE-UP 
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Atlanta, Georgia 
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ASA GRIGGS CANDLER LIBRARY 











By NELL M. IRVIN 


N. FALL, EMorRyY UNIVERSITY will be approaching 
important milestones. Its famed School of Medi- 
cine will be 100 years old. The Atlanta institution 
will be entering the fourth year of a ten-year plan 
aimed at doubling its $20,000,000-plus endowment. 
Women, for the second year in the history of the 
university, will be admitted to all its divisions. And 
several new buildings — among them a new adminis- 
tration building — will be under construction or near- 
ing completion. The atmosphere will be one of change, 
progress and anticipation typical of Emory since its 
founding. 


Since 1836, when it was founded in Oxford, Ga., 
Emory has, with the help of alumni, benefactors, and 
the country’s great educational foundations grown, 
over a period of 118 years, into one of the South’s 
leading universities, serving 3,500 students on a cam- 
pus covering nearly 400 acres. 


The keystone of Emory’s growth and success has 
been a progressive university policy which endeavors 
(Continued on next page) 


GLENN MEMORIAL CHAPEL 
oe 
EMORY’S MODERN GYMNASIUM 
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Emory’s World-Renowned Glee Club. 
Dr. Maleolm H. Dewey, Director. 







CAMPUS CLOSE-UP 


(Continued from page 7) 






to build an educational structure in 
which creative scholarship can flourish 
and to promote the advancement of 
the region it serves. This basic ideal 
has permeated all departments of ac- 
tivity at Emory. 

In the past few years, with the ex- 
pansion of services rendered by its 
graduate and medical research pro- 
grams, have come corresponding ad- 
vances in the contribution that Emory 
has been able to make in the formation 
of a “University Center in Georgia” 
and a medical center in Atlanta like 
those built around Johns Hopkins and 
Harvard Universities. 













Social life at Emory leads to lasting 


friendships. 






































Through the facilities afforded by its 
Woodruff Memorial medical research 
building, the university hospital, Rob- 
ert Winship Clinic and Conkey Pate 
Whitehead surgical pavilion, Emory is, 
with hospitals in the area, helping to 
prepare the way for the “coming true 
time” for the medical center. 

On the academic side, Emory has in 
recent years been able to expand its 
graduate offerings to include courses 
of study toward the Ph.D. degree in 
eight fields, including anatomy, biology, 
biochemistry, chemistry, English, his- 
tory, psychology, and the Humanities. 
The doctorate in the Humanities — the 
broad field of the liberal arts — is the 
degree offered by Emory’s Graduate 
Institute of the Liberal Arts, opened in 
1952. 

Its graduate, medical research and 
professional programs are all comple- 
ments to that of Emory’s college, from 
which all schools and divisions of the 
university have flowered. 

Not forty years have passed since 
the little college named for Methodist 
Bishop John Emory was moved, over 
a period including the World War I 
years, from Oxford, Ga., to Atlanta, to 
become a university. A gift of $1,000,- 
000 in support of the new university 
from the late Asa Griggs Candler, who 
was during his lifetime to swell his 
benefactions to over $8,000,000, largely 
made possible the establishment of the 
new university on a shaded expanse of 
rolling woodlands in Atlanta’s Druid 
Hills. 

Since its chartering in 1915, the area 
of Emory’s campus — and the number 
of its faculty, staff and students — has 
seen a steady rise. Thirty main build- 
ings today house the classrooms, offices 
and equipment of the university. Sev- 
enteen national social fraternities, 15 
professional fraternities, and 21 honor 
fraternities have established chapters 
on the campus, and the university’s 
program of student activities has corre- 
spondingly grown. 

BESIDES ITS COLLEGE AND GRADUATE AC- 
TIVITIES, Emory today offers specialized 
and advanced training in six profes- 
sional fields, including medicine, den- 
tistry, theology, law, business adminis- 
tration and nursing. 

A faculty of 348 full time, and 320 
part time, members administer the 
academic program in the college and 
schools of the university. Emory’s 
main and branch libraries contain near- 
ly half a million volumes. 


Activities open to students at Emory 
include participation in fraternity, class 
and departmental club life. Dramatic 
and musical talents are put to work in 
the Emory Players and the world-re- 
nowned Emory Glee Club, “The South’s 
Sweetest Singers.” The “Emory Wheel,” 
student weekly newspaper, and the 





“Phoenix,” quarterly humor and liter- 
ary magazine, are vehicles for the ex- 
pression of student writing talents. The 
active Emory Christian Association is 
the center of campus religious activity. 

The Emory chapter of Phi Beta Kap- 
pa, which recently observed its 25th 
anniversary, and other honorary fra- 
ternities and societies, offer students 
impetus toward scholastic attainment. 
The university’s president, Dr. G. C. 
White, is also president of the United 
Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa —the first 
Southerner ever to hold that distin- 
guished office. 

Primary emphasis in all phases of 
life at Emory —curricular and extra 
curricular —is given to -scholarly at- 
tainment, and the university’s academic 
program, its program of student activi- 
ties, and its community relationships 
serve to give significance and meaning 
to this emphasis. 


“ATHLETICS FOR ALL” 





Dr. Thomas E. McDonough, Director of 
Athletics and Physical Education. 


THE PROGRAM OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
and athletics at Emory reflects the 
same sound and progressive policies 
that have distinguished its academic 
program. The growth and development 
of “athletics for all” at Emory, parallel 
with that of the university, has won 
national attention and approval for its 
promotion of intramural sports and as- 
sistance of students of a realization of 
their athletic abilities as individuals. 

At Emory, one doesn’t have to be a 
crack player to find a place on the 
team; for, at the “university without a 
stadium” where sports for the specta- 

(Continued on page 10) 
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Emory’s well-rounded athletic program 
provides play and recreation for all. 
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BILL CROMWELL, sophomore, made 
Emory shot put and discus records at 
his first intercollegiate meet. 


CAMPUS CLOSE-UP 
(Continued from page 8) 


tors’ sake have been abandoned for 
over 60 years, everybody plays the 
game —in one of the nation’s oldest 
systems of intramural athletics. 
Stating that they regarded “match 
games” as having a “demoralizing in- 


fluence upon the habits of students,” 
the board of trustees of Emory College 
in 1891 recommended that intercolle- 
giate sports activities be abolished. 
Instead of completely abandoning its 
athletic program, Emory was fortunate 


FRANK Q. SMITH, Waycross freshman 
at Emory, makes his summers profitable 
by playing baseball for Waycross in the 
Georgia-Florida League. 


in the ’90’s to secure as director of the 
college gymnasium a young scholar, 
Frank Clyde Brown of Nashville, who 
was also hired to teach languages. 
Under Brown, the groundwork for the 
new program of athletics was laid. In 
1907 the system of athletics started at 
Emory by Brown was cited by the Uni- 
versity of Michigan’s Fielding Yost, 
who coined the word “intramural” as 
being one of the first programs of its 
kind in the country. 

Since that time, the Emory system 
has grown to distinction in its field 
through the vision of men like the late 


STAFF OF PHYS. ED. DEPT. 


Left to right: Thomas E. McDonough, professor of physical education, department 
head; assistant professors George F. Cooper, Jr., and Johnny J. Miller; Miss Barbara 
Ames, assistant to the dean of students and instructor of physical education; Mrs. 
Betty Stevens, secretary to the department; assistant professors Edward J. Smyke 


and Emery W. Seymour. 





JERE FLETCHER, president of Emory’s 
freshman class, is active in all team sports 
for his fraternity. 


vice president of Emory, J. G. Stipe, 
known throughout the South as an 
academic dean; Dr. James G. Lester, 
who headed the department in the ’20’s, 
and Thomas E. McDonough, who heads 
the program today. 

Upwards of 70 per cent of Emory’s 
men and women participate today in 
individual and team activities involving 
22 sports. These, ranging from touch 
football and track for men to archery 
and modern dance for women, include 
regularly scheduled “co-recreational” 
courses in which both men and women 
participate as part of the tailor-made 
program evolved over the years since 
intercollegiate athletics were abolished. 

While intramural sports have taken 
the place of intercollegiate football, 
baseball and basketball, Emory sends 
varsity teams to competition in “non 
pressure” sports like golf, tennis, wres- 
tling, swimming, track, field and cross 
country. The university’s athletes com- 
pete to their credit with teams of some 
25 regional colleges and universities, 
many of which have nationally known 
intercollegiate teams. 

THE ATHLETIC PLANT AT EMORY now 
boasts a $364,456 gymnasium with 40,- 
000 square feet of floor space. The tre- 
mendous structure, first occupied in 
1948, was built’on the steel frame of a 
standard converted airplane hangar, 
with corner turrets towering two stories 
high, and overlooks three three-acre 
playing fields and eight tennis courts. 
The gymnasium contains three basket- 
ball, five badminton, and three volley- 
ball courts, as well as standard gym- 
nastic equipment. Its swimming pool, 45 
by 90 feet, is furnished with two one- 
meter diving boards and an underwater 
observation window, and is approved 
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for A.A.U. meets. Four handball courts, 
classrooms, an office suite, laundry, 
equipment, special exercise, and locker 
rooms are also included in the building. 
Most of its equipment and floor space 
is almost constantly in use. A highly 
trained staff of seven, headed by 
Emory’s Mr. McDonough, man the fa- 
cilities and curriculum of the physical 
education department. 

From the time of his admission to 
Emory, each student is required to 
complete two years’ courses in physical 
education, with classes given three 
hours a week for periods of five weeks. 
Each of the 600 students in the required 
physical education program each quar- 
ter is given an opportunity for instruc- 
tion in at least ten sports during this 
two-year period. It has been proven 
that nearly all students can manage 
to become “self propelling” in two to 
four of the sports they take. 

(Continued on page 49) 





RODNEY BLOCK, Emory junior from 
Orlando, Fla., holds the Emory record 
for the 100-yard dash. 

ANN CROWTHER, Emory nursing stu- 
dent, plays golf on the intercollegiate 
team. 


Emory develops the physical, social, intellectual, aesthetic and spiritual interests of its students. 
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End of Round 16 

This issue of COACH & ATHLETE marks the com- 
pletion of its sixteenth year of service to amateur ath- 
letics. Looking back across those years, we remember 
many individuals and many groups to whom we are in- 
debted. First on our list are our SUBSCRIBERS. Our first 
responsibility is to them. We will, therefore, continue 
to bring you each month the best of what you want and 
what we think is best for amateur athletics. Then there 
are our ADVERTISERS. Without their patronage, we could 
not bring you the quality book which we do. Like- 
wise, unless you patronize them, they cannot stay on 
“the team.” The publishers of COACH & ATHLETE 
try to protect you by soliciting advertising support 
only from those firms which are reliable and whose 
products measure up to the claims made in their ad~ 
vertising. 

We appreciate very much the warm reception 
which COACH & ATHLETE receives wherever it 
goes. We are grateful to the various associations of 
COACHES, TRAINERS and OFFICIALS for their affiliation 
and loyal support. We take just pride in asking our 
staff writers to come out for another bow. They in- 
clude Stan Lambert, for the Southwest; George H. 
Allen, for the Pacific Coast; “Quig” Nielsen, for the 
Rocky Mountain states; John R. Thomson, for the 
Missouri Valley, Jack Prowell, for the Midwest; 
Tom Siler, for the Southeast; Jack Horner for 
the Atlantic Coast area, and C. M. S. MclIlwaine, 
of McCallie School, who reports for the independent 
schools of the Mid-South. Included also in this cate- 





By DWIGHT KEITH 


gory are the sports publicity directors and special cor- 
respondents who, from time to time, have supplied 
us with interesting and authoritative stories. All 
have done a remarkable job and it has enabled COACH 
& ATHLETE to “lead from strength” to preserve the 
best in American sports, and to make the best better. 
To all of you my sincere thanks and very best wishes 
for a pleasant summer! 


GACA CLINIC 


THE 17TH ANNUAL GACA CLINIC is scheduled for 
Atlanta, August 2-6. The Split-T will be emphasized, 
with Don Faurot of the University of Missouri making 
his first appearance at the Georgia school. His sup- 
porting cast will be Georgia High School coaches who 
have turned in outstanding jobs at their respective 
schools. They include Bernie Reid of Albany, Wright 
Bazemore of Valdosta, Jack Griffin of North Fulton, 
Atlanta; Harry Summers of Rossville, Carlton Lewis 
of West Point, and Jim Luck of Americus. In basket- 
ball, Adolph Rupp of the University of Kentucky will 
make his third appearance at the GACA Clinic. Shir- 
ley Watkins of Atlanta and another high school to be 
announced will be scheduled for lectures in basketball. 
The athletic training program will be well cared for 
with Sam Lankford, head trainer at the University of 
Florida, and Buck Andel, Georgia Tech trainer, in 
charge. 


The all-star football and basketball games will be 


played under the auspices and the direction of the 
Georgia High School Association. The instructional 
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COACH & ATHLETE Provides: 
(1) jo moargaa Articles — A professional aid to coaches, officials and 


(2) Feature Stories on High Schools and Colleges — Of great 
interest to administrators, alumni and friends of the school. 


(3) Sports Summaries — Providing an authoritative record source 
for high school and college conferences. 


(4) Miscellaneous Feature Material — Appealing to sports fans as 
well as coaches, officials and players. 


COACH & ATHLETE Advocates: 


(6) Christian principles 

(7) School patronage of lo- 
cal dealers 

(8) High standard of 
sportsmanship and eth- 
ics by coaches, players, 
officials and fans. 


(1) Fair play 

(2) Clean speech 

(3) Sound scholarship 

(4) Well-rounded athletic 
programs 

(5) Administrative control 
of athletic policies 
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phase of the clinic will be handled, as before, by the 
Georgia Athletic Coaches’ Association. This is the 
election year for Regions II and IV. The directors are elected 
at the clinic each year so, if you want to get your man elected, 
be at the annual GACA Meeting at 2 o’clock, Friday, Au- 
gust 6th. 
GEORGIA HIGH SCHOOL COACHES OF THE YEAR 

Each year the Georgia Athletic Coaches’ Association elects 
coaches of the year for the various regions and classifications. 





COACH OF THE YEAR FOR THE STATE OF GEORGIA, 
IRRESPECTIVE OF CLASSIFICATION 
Erskine Russell, Grady Hill School, Atlanta. 


BASKETBALL COACH OF THE YEAR 
AA—James Ball, Baker High School, Columbus. 
A—“Butch” Dowman, Valdosta High School, Valdosta. 
B—wWallace Childs, Blackshear High School, Blackshear. 
C—Lawrence Mountjoy, McRae-Helena High School, 
























This is a very high compliment and a great honor, as it is McRae. 
po a - a. ‘aaa coaches. Those thus honored this Region II 
v AA—M 11 i i S 
-; FOOTBALL COACH OF THE YEAR —" Spellman, Commercial High School, Savan 
“ Region 1 A Elmer Morr Drui i i 
i oa 5 uid Hills High School, E 

Al] AA—Selby Buck, Lanier High School, Macon. University = : i i acta —s 
SH A—Wright Bazemore, Valdosta High School, Valdosta. B—Norman Faircloth Fort Valley Hi 
Ki : f 2 é — ; y High School, Fort 
he “oe Strickland, Ocilla High School, Ocilla. Valley. 

C—R. H. Harrell, Pinehurst High School, Pinehurst, Ga. 
> AA—Denny Leonard, Boys’ Catholic High School, AU- pasion Hy re en ee he 
1eS 

gusta. : , j ‘ 
| A—Bill Badgett, College Park High School, College Park. AA—Shirley Watkins, Smith High School, Atlanta. 
. : ; A—Bob Ash, Campbell High School, Smyrna. 
B—George Ford, Glennville High School, Glennville. : . ; 3 
C—Bob Gentry, Hawkinsville High School, Hawkins- Se ee ee ee 
ville : , C—Mrs. R. R. Caswell, Roopville High School, Roop- 
‘or . f 
“a Region III ; ville. 
“Sih AA—Erskine Russell, Grady High School, Atlanta. Region IV ; : E 
ng A—Kermit Maupin, Summerville High School, Sum- AA—Charlie Aldridge, Russell High Schooi, East Point. 
(p- merville. A—Arnold de la Pierre, Athens High School, Athens. 
ho B—N. S. Woodard, Jr., Model High School, Shannon. B—Almond Hill, Cumming High School, Cumming. 
ve ata 7 BASKETBALL COACH OF THE YEAR FOR THE STATE 
h AA—Frank Jones, Decatur High School, Decatur. 
‘ A—Oliver Hunnicutt, LaGrange High School, LaGrange. OF GEORGIA, emnnentie OF CLASSIFICATION 
™ B—Gus Letchas, Milton High School, Alpharetta. James Ball, Baker High School, Columbus. 
1S C—Lindy McGee, Calhoun High School, Calhoun. (Continued on page 46) 
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Allen Morris, Presbyterian College’s sensa- 
tional tennis star who is considered a 
leading candidate for the 1954 Davis Cup 
team. Morris was one of six players con. 
sidered for the four positions on the 1953 
team, and although not chosen, it has 
focused attention on him for future years. 
He is ranked 26th nationally. 


Allen Morris, a husky, crew-cut red- 
head, is playing his second year of tennis 
for Presbyterian College. He was vir- 
tually unknown at this time last year but 
blazed his way into the national tennis 
picture on the strength of outstanding 
play along the big Eastern tennis circuit 
last summer. 


It’s been a long time since the Davis 
Cup has decorated the mantel of the 
United States Lawn Tennis Associa- 
tion’s 120 Broadway office. We shipped 
it off to Australia back in 1950 and 
since then have come close to getting 
it back only twice, once in ’51 and last 
year. Both these years were three-two 
decisions, the others were sound drub- 
bings of 4-1, all of them. And with 
Rosewell, Hoad, Hartwig and a num- 
ber of newer boys all of whom are on 
the way up, we’ve definitely got to get 
a constructive program going if we are 
to obtain possession of the famed tro- 
phy again. 

Actually, the cyclical nature of In- 
ternational Tennis swings the cup from 
one nation to another. We have only to 
go over the past thirty-odd years to 
note this. We took the cup from Aus- 
tralia (then Australasia) in 1920 and 
held it for seven years. Then France 
wrested it from us and held it for six 
years. Great Britain was the possessor 
in 1933, ’34, ’°35 and 36. The United States 
prevailed for the next two years, re- 
linquishing to Australia in 1939. Cup 
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Selection and Training of our 


DAVIS CUP TEAM 


By JAMES H. LEIGHTON, JR. 


Tennis Coach, Presbyterian College 


play was cancelled from 1940 to 1946, 
at which time the United States re- 
gained the trophy from Australia and 
held it for four years. 

The reason for these cyclical swings 
is the fact that although it is a team 
competition, two good men can win and 
hold the cup for as long as they excel. 
It’s a lot easier to develop two good 
men in a sport than five or nine or 
eleven. In fact, you can almost nar- 
row it down to one man. Let’s check 
this from 1920 again. Bill Tilden played 
on that team and right through our 
seven-year span. Then along came 
Henri Cabot for France, followed by 
Fred Perry for England. Don Budge 
came into the picture for the U. S. in 
1937, followed by Kramer. Then Aus- 
tralia produced Frank Sedgeman. Right 
now they have Hoad. Of course, all 
these men had good sidekicks, but two 
singles wins and a doubles take the 
Davis Cup in any year. A number of 
these years saw good doubles teams 
that did not include the singles play- 
ers, but it is characteristic that there 
was always one great player on each 
team. 

Now it’s interesting to note that only 
the United States and Australia have 
produced two top players in a row to 
do this job—Budge and Kramer and 
Sedgeman and Hoad. There’s a reason 
for this and behind it lies one of the 
fundamental reasons for our failure to 
develop players capable of regaining 
the cup from Australia. 

Budge and Kramer were both Cali- 
fornians and were products of a sys- 
tem to develop tennis players that was 
headed by Perry T. Jones. Jones mas- 
ter-minded a recruiting and training 
program that produced these players 
and others of note. He kept a card in- 
dex file on all likely candidates for 
top tennis honors, noted their weak- 
nesses, their rate of development, etc., 
from the time they started as players. 
He saw to it that each one worked on 
his game with competent profession- 
als. In Kramer’s case, it was Dick Skeen, 
Budge, Tom Stowe. Kramer was pro- 
vided hours of important practice with 
Ellsworth Vines, another great Cali- 
fornia product. 

Now the present Australian domin- 








ance is attributable to the same sort 
of thing. Harry Hopman is the guid- 
ing hand, but Jack Crawford, Norman 
Brooks and others come in for some 
of the credit. These men are always 
on the lookout for future Davis Cup 
prospects and they are trained while 
youngsters for the role. 

In short, there was organization in the 
California system and there is organ- 
ization now in the Australian one. 

But something has happened to the 
California tennis factory. No players of 
note have been developed in years. Per- 
ry Jones is still head man there, and 
unquestionably still doing a good job, 
but it is a proven fact that we cannot 
rely on the California system any more. 
In fact, maybe we have been at fault 
for relying so heavily on the California 
system. The Australian one is national, 
not sectional, and is proving to be 
sounder. 

So now would be a good time to 
analyze our problem and do something 
about it. 

A sound program should involve two 
plans—an immediate one and a long- 
range one. Steps are being taken. We 
have our amateur rules allowing our 
players to work for sporting goods 
companies and maintain their amateur 
standing as they do in Australia. This 
will help, but it does not strike at the 
heart of the matter. 

Fundamentally, we lack a training 
program. To win the cup back in a 
year or so, a group of good prospects 
should be put under one man the min- 
ute the summer tournaments start. He 
could be a top professional or a rank- 
ing amateur player, the former being 
preferable. To nominate one candidate 
for the job in the first category, Bill 
Lufler, coach at the University of Mi- 
ami, is highly qualified. With years of 
experience as a background, he possess- 
es one of the keenest minds in pro- 
fessional tennis today. There are, of 
course, many others capable of hand- 
ling the post. In the amateur ranks, 
Bill Talbert, present captain of the 
Davis Cup Team, and the man who has 
been instrumental in the development 
of Tony Trabert’s game, would seem 
to fit the bill. 

(Continued on page 19) 
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Lightweight brace does what no other knee 
brace will do—keeps knee joint in place, does 
not restrict speed or ability to turn, pivot. 


Easy to use—jus? pull it on and 
tighten the adjustable straps. 


Scientifically designed after 20 
years research by Dr. Arthur G. 
Peckham. Patent No. 2467907. 





CORRECTIVE. Semilunar car- 
tilage, media and lateral liga- 
ments held in place by cushioned 
pads, with tension springs. 

PROTECTIVE. Prevents twist- 
ing of knees, tearing of knee 
muscles and ligaments and 
throwing bones out of place. 





Doctors say that the Peckham Knee Brace is ‘‘most revolutionary 
invention for the treatment and prevention of knee injuries ever 
devised.’’ Coaches and trainers say “Our players can now per- 
form normally because the Peckham brace does the work of the 
injured parts.’’ The Peckham Knee Brace is used with equal suc- 
cess in football, basketball, baseball, hockey, tennis, golf, skiing, 


When straps are tightened swimming, bowling or any type of sports activity. 
on 4 concealed springs, 


pressure is applied to knee. 
(This is entirely new prin- 


Available for both right or left knees. Small, medium, large, extra large. é 
ciple of construction that Team price $7.95 each. Write for descriptive folder. 


really works!) 
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Less Injuries With 


BRAZOSPORT TRAINING PROGRAM 


By BOBBY GUNN 


Prior to the year 1950 the high 
schools of Texas had been confronted 
yearly with the ever-growing question 
of how to cope with increasing athletic 
injuries, especially those which oftimes 
were disabling throughout the lifetime 
of the youth. To be sure, the serious 
injuries which required immediate at- 
tention by a physician or surgeon were 
promptly taken care of, but the seem- 
ingly minor injuries which were not 
brought to the attention of the doctor 
were the ones that usually caused most 
trouble later in life. The average med- 
ical doctor simply does not have the 
time away from his regular patients 
to devote to reconditioning and reha- 
bilitating injured athletes. Neither does 
the average high school coach have the 
time or the exacting knowledge re- 
quired to work with his injured boys. 
Consequently, school officials were, and 
for the most part still are, faced with 
the problem of better and more thor- 
ough care of their athletes—or discon- 
tinuing bodily-contact sports. 

In the summer of 1950 Odessa High 
School hired a full-time athletic train- 
er and the following year the Brazo- 
sport Independent School District fol- 
lowed suit. Both of these young men 
held bachelor of science degrees in 
physical education from the Rice In- 
stitute and had worked and studied 
under Mr. Eddie Wojecki, the renowned 
trainer at Rice. They were thoroughly 
grounded in the fundamental subjects 
needed—such as anatomy, physiology, 
biology, kinesiology, chemistry, physics 
and psychology. Under Mr. Wojecki 
they had acquired practical knowledge 
in the application of these subjects, 
especially that pertaining to the field 
of athletics. 

Brazosport provided their newly- 
hired trainer with a modern training 
room equipped with a hydrotherapy 
tank, short wave diathermy machine, 
a Medcotronic muscle stimulator, two 
double element infra-red lamps, five 
treatment tables, a taping table, med- 
icine cabinet, scales, and various weight 
devices for muscular rehabilitation. 
They also provided all of the medical 
supplies necessary for the complete 
care of their athletes. 

The medical doctors and dentists of 
the Brazosport area were whole-hearted 





BOBBY GUNN 

with their support and approval. Theirs 
was the guiding and ever-helpful hand 
that was needed to make a success of 
the project. The doctors diagnosed the 
injuries and prescribed the treatment 
—the trainer carried out their rec- 
ommendations. Thus the injured boy 
had complete care from the time of 
injury until a complete recovery to 
normalcy. 

As was stated previously, many in- 
juries—at onset—seem to be of no im- 
portance and consequently are over- 
looked by the boy and the coach until 
the injury has progressed to alarming 
proportions of pain and disability. The 
coach, with his many duties of coach- 
ing and teaching simply has not the 
time to devote personal, individual at- 
tention to the many, many bumps and 
bruises, cuts and abrasions, strains and 
sprains which are a constant compan- 
ion of athletes. This careful attention 
and care is the job of a person schooled 
and experienced in the field. 

An athletic trainer never attempts 
to step into the field cf the medical 
doctor. He does not attempt reduction 
of fractures or dislocations, but does 
know how to take care of the athlete 
and prevent further injury before the 
doctor arrives, or until the patient 
reaches the hospital. The trainer can 








and does provide constant and pro- 
longed care of the many injuries that 
do not require a doctor, yet need care- 
ful and patient treatment to insure com- 
plete recovery. Our goal at Brazosport 
is to restore every injured athlete to 
a condition and state of health surpass- 
ing that at the time of injury. 

The trainer at Brazosport has under 
his care every athlete in the school 
system, which is made up of two Sen- 
ior High Schools (1 white, 1 colored) 
and four Junior High Schools. The ele- 
mentary schools do not compete in 
organized athletics. These six schools 
field a total of eleven football teams 
during season, comprising about 350 
boys. The trainer arranges physical ex- 
aminations for every boy participat- 
ing, at the first of the season. Medical 
doctors of the area graciously provide 
their time and services to hold these 
examinations. After a boy has been 
declared physically fit to participate, 
he is then provided with complete 
equipment. This equipment is bought 
with one factor primary—safety. The 
trainer and the coaches view and dis- 
cuss many types and makes of athletic 
equipment before buyirg, always bas- 
ing their decision oa che protective 
value of the pieces. 


During the school year the trainer 
is in attendance at every athletic con- 
test possible. He is always in attend- 
ance at every game and practice of the 
Senior High School team, and attends 
as many Junior High School games and 
practices as time will permit. 

The medical doctors of the area are 
available to the schools at a moment’s 
notice in event of emergency and one 
is in the stands or on the sidelines for 
every game. All injuries requiring phys- 
ical therapy are brought to the trainer, 
to the training room in the High School. 
The coaches of the various schools are 
instructed in First Aid and precaution- 
ary measures to be taken on injuries in 
the event that the trainer is not in at- 
tendance at that particular game or 
practice. The injury is diagnosed by an 
M.D., the boy is hospitalized or released 
to the trainer and treatment follows. In 
the event that a boy is hospitalized, his 
treatment and rehabilitation under the 
care of the trainer start as soon as he 
is released to the trainer by the doctor. 
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If the boy is not hospitalized or suffers 
no fracture, the trainer immediately 
begins treatment measures designed to 
bring the boy back to full health and 
function as quickly and safely as pos- 
sible. Our boys do not return to par- 
ticipation until they are completely able 
to do so. 

Other duties of the trainer include 
diet regulation and education, the teach- 
ing of health and hygiene, and work- 
ing with the school nurses in over- 
seeing the general health and welfare 
of all the students. 

The general student body is by no 
means excluded from the Training 
Room. Minor injuries that need sim- 
ple First Aid measures are readily han- 
dled by the trainer. The trainer also 
does any physical therapy treatment on 
a student that is recommended and re- 
quested by the student’s family physi- 
cian. 

In the past year, 1952-’53, there were 
approximately 400 students, other than 
athletes, who received treatment by the 
trainer. There were 89 athletes treated 
who required a doctor’s care and/or 
prolonged treatment. It is estimated 
that there were over 2,500 treatments 
given to athletes with relatively minor 
injuries such as small cuts, abrasions, 
contusions, etc., that did not require 
the care of a doctor. 

In conclusion, we of Brazosport feel 
that we have to some degree answered 
the question of how to provide better 
and more adequate care for our school 
children, particularly our athletes rep- 
resenting our schools in the many fields 
of sports. 


We want none of our students to car- 
ry with them throughout their later 
life any unpleasant, disabling remind- 
ers of their days of athletic participa- 
tion at Brazosport. As in all other 
phases of their school life, their ex- 
periences in Physical Education and 
Athletics should be of benefit to them 
morally, mentally and physically. We 
strive to provide full opportunity for 


these experiences. 
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Miss Crisp corrects putting stance of coed 
June Russell. A nine-hole course on the 
campus at Wake Forest is one of the most 
popular facilities for both girls and boys. 


For many years golf was considered 
a game in which only the privileged 
could participate and only a few schools 
could place it in their program. Today 
the situation is very much altered. 
Most communities can boast of a golf 
course charging a fee of no more than 
a movie, and inexpensive equipment can 
be provided for instruction of large 
groups. 

Golf is receiving wide acclaim be- 
cause of its many desirable advantages. 
There is a definite trend in bringing 
boys and girls together for participa- 
tion in sports whenever possible. Too, 
it is a game that should be taught with 
the idea in mind that it is a prepara- 
tion for wholesome recreation now and 
in later life. It is one of the few games 
that can be carried over into past mid- 
dle age. It has tremendous biological, 
sociological, and psychological values 
which can be used in any profession. 
With the many values of golf it is not 
surprising that it is an easy course to 
teach. 

To get best results there must be 
an interest in every single person re- 
gardless of age and size of group. For 
large groups instruction may be given 
outdoors or indoors with very little 
change in program planning. Indoor in- 
struction calls for cages, nets or cur- 
tains, or a canvas sheet, especially when 
golf balls are used. The back-stop 
should be resilient and far enough 
away from a wall to absorb the force 
and prevent rebounding of the ball. Tar- 
gets may be easily painted on canvas 
sheets which will increase interest and 
facilitate testing. Inexpensive cocoa 
mats provide a good surface as a tee. 
These mats absorb the force of a mis- 
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TEACHING GOLF 


Methods and Materials for Large 
Group Instruction for Beginners 


By MARJORIE CRISP 


Department of Athletics and Physical Education 
Wake Forest College 


directed swing which would ordinarily 
hit the ground. Irons and woods may 
be practiced from the surface. 

When regular golf balls are not used, 
yarn, fluff or plastic balls are obtain- 
able. A wall serves as a good back- 
ground for these, which makes this 
type of ball very practical. 

For practicing putting, various in- 
expensive cups are obtainable for use 
on strips of carpets or improvised rugs. 
Also drawing circles on pads will in- 
crease accuracy. .< 

The following outline is designed for 
large group instruction, and is based 
on a semesters work of approximately 
16 weeks, with 2 one-hour classes each 
week. 

There may be some differences of 
opinions as to the methods of presen- 
tation. This is merely a suggested form 
and individual schools should modify 
it according to their own situation. 
Suggested Progressive Instruction Unit 
Ist week 


Explain values — purpose — simple 
terms — show movie. 
2nd week 


Explain and demonstrate elements of 
swing, grip, stance, wrist action, pivot 
and follow through. 

Practice exercises for handling club. 
Body and arm exercises to musical ac- 
companiment is of great value. 

3rd week 

No. 5 iron or medium lefted club with- 
out ball — use as driving iron or pitch 
and run shot. 

4th week 

No. 5 iron with ball — correcting errors 
emphasizing the basic elements of the 
stroke. 

5th week 

7 iron—compare with 5 iron— teach 
pitch or chip shot. Explain principle of 
backswing. 


Miss Crisp, using the mat for indoor 
practice, shows the proper grip to coeds 
June Russell of Wake Forest and Sylvia 
Messick of Winston-Salem, N. C. In- 
door golf classes are conducted in Gore 
Gymnasium. 


6th week 

The putting stroke — explain grips, 
stance, function of hands, wrists and 
arms. Impress individuality in the 
stroke. Practice and develop a natural 
style. 

7th week 

Iron for long shots from fairway. Em- 
phasis at this time is placed on body 
action. 

8th week 

Explain mechanics that make up full 
stroke —rhythmic club and swinging, 
smoothness. 

Sth week 

Continued practice of long irons. Ele- 
ments of power and timing. Encourage- 
ment is essential here. 

10th week 

Chipping contests to serve as motiva- 
tion. 

llth week 

Wood shots—explain difference be- 
tween tee and fairway shots with 
woods. Practice swinging — feeling club 
head. 

12th week 

Analyze causes and remedies for com- 
mon errors, especially slices and hooks. 
13th week 

Skill test or achievement test. 
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14th week 

Review the short irons. 
15th week 

Review wood shots. 


16th week 

Study of common rules and etiquette 

of golf. 

Suggestions for Teachers 

1. Make sure that your plan meets the 
the needs of your class. 

2. Provide a natural teaching environ- 
ment. 

3. Keep interest up by teacher-student 
planning. 

4. Clinics and contests will 
pleasure. 

5. Explain difficulties that may arise. 

6. Drill students for obtaining correct 
form. 

7. Consider individual differences. 

8. Teach making the swing automatic. 

9. Stress Kinaesthethea. 

10. Teach relaxation. 

11. Encourage self-analysis. 

12. Emphasis on “club heads doing the 
work.” 

13. Recognize golf as a builder of char- 
acter and citizenship. 

14. Use your common sense. 
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DAVIS CUP TEAM 


(Continued from page 14) 

As to the players who should work 
under him, here are a few suggestions: 
Bob Perry, U. C. L. A., Ham Richard- 
son of Tulane, Bartzer, ex William & 
Mary star, Don Flye, Cliff Mayne and 
Allen Morris of Presbyterian. Others 
might come to mind and would be 
eligible. Of course, our present Davis 
Cup stalwarts Vic Seixas and Tony Tra- 
bert are taken for granted. 

Now it would be the coach’s job to 
work with these players throughout 
the summer season, organizing daily 
practice sessions, working with them 
on any weaknesses they might have, 
strengthening their game strategically. 

At the end of the summer, the out- 
standing men would be chosen for the 
annual trip to Australia. It should be 
a larger squad than is ordinarily tak- 
en. International play is a big step from 
the grass court circuit, and prospec- 
tive Davis Cup material should be 
moved into that category as soon as 
possible. Of course, all members of 
the team would not be participating 
in the Cup competition, but they would 
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have the benefit of practicing with the 
top players and playing in the many 
Australian tournaments at that time. 

This program seems to be the only 
conceivable plan to solve the immediate 
re-gaining of the Cup. With the right 
man and the right group of players, 
we could have the Cup back on the 
USLTA mantel in two years. 

And how can we plan now to keep 
the Cup? By setting up a somewhat 
similar plan, nationally assigning men 
in all sections of the country to work 
with the promising boy and junior play- 
ers. Right now Florida is doing a fine 
job of developing young players. Prob- 
ably it is a hit-or-miss affair, though. 
For instance, I doubt if Allen Quay, one 
of the better prospects there, has ever 
been assigned to one of the top pro- 
fessionals in the state for development. 
Of course, this plan would be difficult 
to work out. It calls for a dominant 
personality at the top, capable of pick- 
ing out the best coaches. It calls for 
money, too. It calls for a closer co- 
operation between amateur and profes- 
sional groups. Each has a noticeable 
lack of confidence in the other at pres- 
ent. 

However, if these two programs were 
developed and carried out, this coun- 
try could break the cyclical swings in 
Davis Cup competition and hold the 
treasured bowl for years to come. 
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GOLF LESSONS —Golf’s fundamentals as 
taught by America’s foremost professional in- 
structors. Illustrates and describes design, pur- 
pose and ranges of the various clubs, the cor- 
rect grip, elements of the swing and essen- 
tials of good putting. 
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Quantity discounts available. 
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Firet ptid for 


GOLFERS 


These popular golf aids are widely used by instructors 
everywhere to stimulate interest in their golf programs and 
as reference materials for their students. Send for as many 


THE EASY WAY TO LEARN GOLF RULES — 

A simplified version of the Official Rules of 

Golf with 60 cartoons and illustrations. Enter- 

taining as well as informative. Text on Rules 
d by permission of the USGA. 
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kit for staging intramural golf = 
rer includes: booklet ‘’Su ippugetions for 

lucting an Intramural Golf Tournament,” a 
Play Golf poster, tournament draw sheets, cer- 
tificates of awards and medals. 


Complete Kit FREE 
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FRANK THOMAS 


PASSES 


Leaves a great ceaching record 


and a host of friends 


By OLE TIMER 


N A STIFLING Sunday in July, 1930, I was a fairly innocent 

r bystander at a conference in the office of Borden Burr 
in Birmingham. The principals were Dr. George H. Denny,_ 
aging president of the University of Alabama, and a chubby, 
raven-haired, 30-year-old named Frank Thomas, backfield 
coach at the University of Georgia. 

The business being concluded, Dr. Denny waggled his 
famous ill-smelling pipe by way of emphasizing words which 
I could never forget. 

“Now, Mr. Thomas,” he said, “now that you have accepted 
our proposition, I will give you the benefit of my views, 
based on many years of observation. 

“It is my conviction that success in football derives from 
two factors. These are, one, material; two, coaching ability. 

“Tt is my conviction that material is 90 per cent, coaching 
ability, 10 per cent. 

“T desire further to say that you will be provided with 
the 90 per cent, and that you will be held to strict account- 
ability for delivering the remaining 10 per cent.” 

It was under such chilling auspice that Frank Thomas 
accepted the job of succeeding Wallace Wade, who had re- 
signed as head coach after putting Alabama in the very top 
flight of American football and who would go to Duke at 
the end of the ensuing season. 

As he and I meandered down the hallway and stairs in 
the almost intolerable heat of the closed office building, 
“Tommy,” as he was known to his friends, shivered. 

“Those were the hardest and coldest words I ever heard,” 
he said. “Do you reckon his figures are right?” 

I said I thought the proportion was considerably off, but 
there was no doubt the good doctor meant what he said. 

That fall, while Thomas was still functioning as backfield 
coach for Harry Mehre at Athens, Mr. Wade fielded his 
greatest Alabama team. It swept everything before it, in- 
cluding Washington State in the Rose Bowl. Thereupon the 
dour Scot turned the job over to his youthful successor 
and went to Durham to write another lustrous chapter of 
Southern football. 

NO YOUNG COACH ever faced a harder task than did 
Thomas. In his eight years the great Wade had won four 
sectional championships, and two victories and a tie in the 
Rose Bowl. To live up to such precedent would at best be 


difficult, if not impossible. Even Wade himself had had poor 
success with seemingly outstanding material in 1927, 1928 
and 1929. Then there was another thing. Ten of the eleven 
first-string men of the superb 1930 team had concluded 
their collegiate careers. Only John Cain, the sophomore 
fullback, was left, around whom to build for 1931, and he 
soon became a semi-cripple. 

But the ambitious Thomas was not dismayed. He found 
a goodly squad of upcoming sophomores and proceeded im- 
mediately to install the Rockne scheme of attack — the shift 
out of the T into the Notre Dame box. Fifteen years later, 
when ill health ended his active coaching, he was sticking 
closer to the old formations and basic philosophy than any 
other Notre Dame graduate in football. 

IN HIS FIRST SEASON he lost only to Tennessee. In ’32, 
only to Tennessee and Georgia Tech. In ’33 Alabama was 
Conference champion. In ’34 came a national championship 
and the greatest victory ever won in the Rose Bowl. In 
that 29-13 defeat of Stanford occurred an incident which 
tied in amusingly with the remarks of Dr. Denny four years 
before. 

Stanford had driven for an early touchdown. At the start 
of the second period, “Dixie” Howell swung into action, pass- 
ing to Don Hutson and Paul Bryant for fine gains and him- 
self corkscrewing through the massive Stanford line for a 
touchdown. In ten plays after the ensuing kickoff, Howell’s 
passes had propelled the ball to the 6. On fourth down, with 
goal to go, Riley Smith kicked a placement to put Alabama 
ahead, 9-7. 

Disdainfully, Stanfcrd again kicked off. Howell ran it 
from the 5 to the 26 and Jimmy Angelich added 7 on a 
reverse to the weak side. Then came a perfect play — the 
thing every coach dreams of, but few live to see. A black- 
board diagram was transmuted into the synchronized action 
of eleven men, each doing precisely, fully and, at the very 
split second, his assigned duty. The lithe Howell ran 67 
yards to goal, with no Stanford man ever having opportunity 
to lay hand on him. In the end zone, Howell became vio- 
lently nauseated and was withdrawn. The inexperienced 
Joe Riley took his place. 

Stanford received but lost the ball by a pass interception 

(Continued on page 46) 
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SYNCHRONIZED SWIMMING MEET 


The first synchronized swimming 
championship ever held in the South- 
eastern area was held at the Atlanta 
Athletic Club, May 8, under the club’s 
auspices. Two states were represented, 
with five clubs and one unattached 
swimmer, giving a total of twenty-five 
entries. Charlie Cooper, athletic direc- 
tor of the AAC, is to be commended 
for the excellent manner in which he 
and his staff handled the meet. 


RESULTS 
SOLO DIVISION: 
First Place 
Linda Ridings, 135.08 points, theme 
“The Little Swan is Dancing,” Ft. 
Lauderdale Swimming Association. 
Second Place 
Ann Richardson, 126.08 points, theme 
“The Rogue of Sherwood Forest,” 
Glen Springs Swimming Club. 
Third Place 
Jacque Houck, 122.84 points, theme 
“Limelight,” Augusta Recreation De- 
partment Swim Club. 
Fourth Place 
Martha Tovell, 116.20 points, theme 
“Water Majorettes,” Atlanta Athletic 
Club. 


DUET DIVISION: 

First Place 
Martha Tovell, Delene Johnson, 
115.73 points, theme “On The Town,” 
Atlanta Athletic Club. 

Second Place (Tie) 
Maun Rudesill, Caroline Ann Jerni- 
gan, 97.49 points, theme “A Delight- 
ful Night,” Augusta Recreation De- 
partment Swim Club. 


« 





CO-ED OF THE MONTH 


Miss Margaret Bussell is a sopho- 
more at Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity, where she is one of the leaders in 
student activities. 


Her most recent recognition was as 
SMU representative to the Little Dixie 
Mardi Gras in Hugo, Oklahoma. 


Miss Bussell, whose home is in Mem- 
phis, Tenn., is a member of Delta Delta 
Delta. She was one of the finalists in 
the Maid of Cotton contest this year. 
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Eleanor Tabb, Vivian Ficklen, 97.49 
points, theme “Extra Curricula Ac- 
tivities,’ Augusta Recreation Depart- 
ment Swim Club. 

Fourth Place 
Pamala Hayes, Beth Hendee, 94.24 
points, theme “Notes In Unison,” Au- 
gusta Recreation Department Swim 
Club. 

TEAM DIVISION: 

First Place 
Pat Sims, Delene Johnson, Jo Hol- 
land, Martha Tovell, 125.08 points, 
theme “Clowns on Parade,” Atlanta 
Athletic Club. 

Second Place 
Gail Candler, Gail Karnett, Margaret 
Ann North, Nancy Ivey, 107.30 points, 
theme “Visitors From Space,” Atlan- 
ta Athletic Club. 

Third Place 
Barbara Read, Beth Hendee, Vivian 
Ficklen, Pat Bodine, Ann Schweers, 
Elise Wilensky, 96.18 points, theme 
“Falling Leaves,” Augusta Recreation 
Department Swim Club. 

TEAM SCORES: 


Atlanta Athletic Club ... Smee? 
Augusta Recreation Department 
Swim Club”... <. pew Peek Oe 









LINDA RIDINGS, Ft. Lauderdale Swim- 


ming Assn. Winner of solo division. 


Ft. Lauderdale Swimming 


Association... 2: =. : 6. 4%. 3: se 
Glen Springs Swimming Club... 3 
Sulo Tampa Yacht & Country 
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ATLANTA ATHLETIC CLUB TEAM, left to right, seated: Jo Holland, Martha Torell, 
Pat Sims, Delene Johnson. Kneeling: Gail Candler, Nancy Ivey, Gail Karnett, Mar- 
garet Ann North. (Not in picture, Diane Heath and Margot Gonsolus). Coach Charles 


Cooper, Ath. Div., AAC. 





Spring Sports Summaries... 


MID-SOUTH ASSOCIATION 


By C. M. S. McILWAINE 


BaAyYLor again led the Mid-South in 
sports titles during 1953-’54, but had 
to be content with three as against 
the four each year they had won for 
fpur straight years before. The Red 
Raiders repeated in track, wrestling 
and golf, losing only their tennis crown 
from the year before. Five other schools 
won titles with Castle Heights and 
McCallie winning two each and Dar- 
lington, G.M.A. and Westminster one 
each. 

Though Baylor led in titles, Heights 
can point to two major sport wins in 
football and basketball, and on a basis 
of 5-3-2-1 for the four top places in ten 
sports McCallie has 25% points, Baylor 
23, Darlington 18, Castle Heights 15, 
G.MA. 12, Westminster 5, Riverside 3%, 
S.M.A. and St. Andrews 3 each, and 
C.M.A. 2. 

Westminster, newest member of the 
loop, won its first title in tennis and 
has served notice that next year, its 
first as a full twelve grade prep school, 
it will work towards being a real con- 
tender in all sports. The return of 
Dwight Haynes to T.M.I. as head coach 
and athletic director means that the 
Sweetwater Cadets will be on the up- 
grade and will bear watching next 
year. Notre Dame, like T.M.I, had a 
manpower problem this year but next 
year Coach Tom Seaman should bring 
the Irish into contention again. 

A brief summary of spring sports 
follows: 

TRACK 

BAYLOR SWEPT to its eighteenth 

Mid-South track crown and sixth in 








em: 





BAYLOR TRACK TE 





AM 


First row, left to right: Bobby Burg, Walter Stack, Billi Ranson, Bobby Goodloe, 
Phil Knight, Scott McCardy, Bill Mott, Derry Mee. Second row: Wilson Cooper, Bill 
Pettway, LeGrand Guerry, Ellis Goodloe, Tony Heywood, Jim Ingram, Don Denning, 


Dryer Thaxton, Mel Armstrong, Peter Keese. 


Third row: Bert Johnson, Jack Arm- 


strong, Milton Butler, Al Hardy, Bill Howard, Bill Healey, Randall Pierce, Bill John- 


son, Lee Scruggs, Bee Tillman. 


a row as McCallie’s threat, more serious 
than expected, faded when the Blue 
failed to score as expected in the low 
hurdles and 880. The two-day meet was 
sponsored May 7 and 8 by Emory Uni- 
versity, hosts to the meet for the past 
five years. 

The team scoring was Baylor 70 2/3, 
McCallie 525/6, Darlington 33, River- 
side 22, T. M. I. 4, G. M. A. 21/2, S. M. 
A. 2, with C. M. A., St. Andrews and 
Westminster failing to score. 


Ellis Goodloe, Baylor flash, in clos- 
ing his prep track career, tied the 
record of 9.9 in the 100 (set by Fred 
Weigel of Baylor in 1942 and tied by 
himself last year), broke his own rec- 
ord in the 220 with a 21.3 mark, ran a 
leg on the winning 880-yard relay and 
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“SUITS THE SOUTH” 
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on the second place mile relay quartet, 
and was third in the broad jump for a 
total of 16 points and the individual 
high point trophy, his third in four 
years. 

Noel Hunt of McCallie with firsts in 
the high jump and broad jump and G. 
A. Pinx of Riverside who won both 
hurdles were other double winners. 

Two other records were broken as 
Bill Healey of Baylor, with a toss of 
50 ft. 8% in., broke the old shot put 
record set by John North of Castle 
Heights in 1941 by 1% inches, and the 
Darlington mile relay team of Harry 
Heinitsch, James Fleming, Francis 
Moore and Prentice Peabody clipped 
1.1 seconds from the record set by Laz- 
enby, Mallory, Taylor and Cole of Mc- 
Callie in 1950 with a mark of 3 min., 
31.1 secs. 

In this year’s meet Baylor and Mc- 
Callie each won four events with Bob- 
by Goodloe and Bobby Burg of Baylor 
and Tommy Edwards of McCallie tieing 
for first in the pole vault. Darlington 
and Riverside took care of the rest of 
the events with three firsts apiece. 

Back in 1931, the fourth year of the 
meet, Coach Jimmy Rike started his 
string of victories and captured. ten 
straight before a great Castle Heights 
team, which still holds four records, 
broke the string in 1941. Baylor then 
came back to win two, was shut out 
for five years and has just racked up 
the sixth straight in a new string. Other 
schools have won only 9 times with Mc- 
Callie winning 5, T. M. I. 2, Castle 
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Heights 1, and K. M. I, and invited 
entry, 1. 


The summaries follow: 


120-Yard High Hurdles—1, Pinx, Riverside. 
2, Davis, —— 3, Ingram, Baylor. 4, Coop- 
er, Bayor. 6. 

100-Yard Dash—1, E. Goodloe, Baylor. 2, 
Pettway, Baylor. 3, Patten, McCallie. 4, Guer- 
ry, Baylor. 9.9. (‘lies Mia- —. record.) 

Mile—1, Thompson, McCallie. 2, Liles, Mc- 
Callie. 3, Hamler, Darlington. 4, Sherrill, Mc- 
Callie. 4:52.5. 

440-Yard Dash—1, Heinitsch, Darlington. 2, 
Peabody, Darlington. 3, F. Moore, Darlington. 
4, Clemmer, McCallie, 52.0. 

220-Yard Low Hurdles—1, Pinx, Riverside. 
2, Mee, Baylor. 3, Stack, Baylor. 4, Davis, 
McCallie. 27.0. 

8s0-Yard Dash—1l, Krebs, Riverside. 2, 
Keese, Baylor. 3, Thompson, McCallie. 4, 
Baker, Riverside. 2:06.8. 

220-Yard Dash—1, E. Goodloe, Baylor. 2, 
Patten, McCallie. 3, Pettway, Baylor. 4, Guer- 
ry, Baylor. 21.3. (New Mid-South record). 

Bg Relay—Darlington (Heinitsch, Flem- 

Moore, Peabody). 3:31.3. (New Mid- 
Suuith record). 

880-Yard Relay—Baylor (E. ern Pett- 
way, Armstrong, Guerry). 1:32. 

Shot Put—1, Healey, Ph 2, Denning, 
Baylor. 3, Howard, Baylor. 4, Bailey, TMI. 
50-814. (New Mid-South record). 

Discus—1, Allison, McCallie. 2, Denning, 
Baylor. 3, Block, Riverside. 4, Caine, McCallie. 
132-6. 

High Jump—1, Hunt, McCallie. 2, Barnwell, 
McCallie. Doty, GMA; Thackston, Baylor; 
Ransom, Baylor. (Four-way tie for second). 
5-1034. 

Broad Jump—1, Hunt, McCallie. 2, Hedges, 
TMI. 3, E. Goodloe, Baylor. 4, Armstrong, 
Riverside. 20-914. 

Pole Vault—1, Edwards, McCallie; Burg, 
Baylor; B. Goodloe, Baylor; (Three-way tie 
for first). 4, Tillman, Baylor. 10-3. 


o> 
TENNIS 


WESTMINSTER OF ATLANTA, runner-up 
to Baylor last year, swept the titles in 
all divisions to win the Mid-South ten- 
nis championship with a team score of 
26 points in the annual meet sponsored 
by Vanderbilt University May 6, 7 and 
8. McCallie, only other team to send 
entries to the finals, was second with 
11 points, Darlington had 10, Baylor 3, 
Castle Heights and S. M. A. 2 each, and 
G. M. A. and St. Andrews none. 


Ned Neely of Westminster, second- 
seeded, won the singles title with a 
6-2, 7-5 win over top-seeded Lindsey 
Hopkins of McCallie and then tcamed 
with Alfred Thompson to down Hopkins 
and Malcolm Williams, 2-6, 6-1, 6-2, in a 
match which went according to the 
seedings. Neely had reached the finals 
with a 4-6, 7-5, 6-0 victory over fourth- 
seeded John Capell of Darlington, while 
Hopkins had beaten third-seeded Al- 
fred Thompson. 


In the “B” division singles finals, 
an all-Westminster affair, Harry 
Thompson won from Richard Courts, 
6-8, 6-1, 6-4. Thompson and Courts had 
beaten two Darlington entries in the 
semi-finals, the former beating Jack 
Moss, 6-4, 6-1, and the latter downing 
James Ham, 9-7, 6-0. Malcolm Williams, 
McCallie, was the only seeded player 
in any division not to reach the semi- 
finals as he was upset by Moss in the 
quarters. 

In the doubles semi-finals Neely and 
Thompson, whipped Capell and Scott 
Henson of Darlington, 6-1, 6-4, while 
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WESTMINSTER TENNIS TEAM 


Left to right, kneeling, front row — Neely, N.; Allen, Ivan; Courts, Thompson, H.; 
Left to right. standing, back row — Hurt, Stephenson, Grady, Coach Waters, Thomp- 
son, A. Tuller, Harry Thompson is ninth in the country. Ned Neely and Harry Thomp- 
son are eighth in the country as a doubles team. Harry Thompson is Number One in 
the South (15 and under), Ned Neely is Number Three in the South, Chuck Tuller 
is Number Four in the South, Steve Stephenson is Sixth in the South. Number One 
Doubles Team in the South is Stephenson and Tuller. Number Two Doubles Team 


in the South is Neely and Thompson. 


Hopkins and Williams tripped Courts 
and Chuck Tiller of Westminster, 10-8, 
6-0. 

Only boy in the finals not a protege 
of Jack Waters, Piedmont Driving 
Club pro who coaches Westminster, 
was Williams of McCallie for Hopkins 
is a pupil of his during the summer. 

Results of the quarter-finals in all 
divisions follow: 

“A” Division Singles 

Hopkins (McC) won from Bill Nev- 
ans (B), 6-0, 6-1; A. Thompson (W) 
won from Henson (D), 6-3, 6-2; Neely 
(W) won from John Poindexter (M), 
6-3, 6-3; Capell (D) won from Ed 
Cummins (CHMA), 6-0, 6-1. 


Doubles 
Neely-A. Thompson (W) won from 
Cummins-Venancio Lahidalga (CHMA), 
6-1, 6-2; Capell-Henson (D) won from 
Bob Ewing-Poindexter (M), 6-1, 7-5; 
Hopkins-Williams (M) won from Nev- 
ans-Frank Carder (B), 6-1, 10-8; Tuller- 
Courts (W) won from Ham-Moss (D), 
6-3, 6-3. 
“B” Division Singles 
H. Thompson (W) won from Charles 
Pinney (SMA), 6-2, 6-4; Moss (D) won 
from Williams (M), 1-6, 6-4, 6-0; Ham 
(D) won from Carder (B), 6-2, 6-1; 
Courts (W) won from Jim Watts 
(SMA), 6-2, 6-1. 
(Continued on page 26) 
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STEEL BLEACHERS — GRANDSTANDS 


Write Direct Our Exclusive Representative 


GRANTLAND REYNOLDS 
2227 Melante Drive, N.E. 


DAVIS METAL PRODUCTS CO., OPELIKA, ALA. 


Up to | 
Two (2) Years 
Terms 





Phone EX-5402 























NURRE 
BANKS 


... Official for high school, 
college, or professional play! 


@ It’s official! All Nurre Glass 
Banks are fully approved by the 
National Basketball Committee... 
not to mention enthusiastic play- 
ers, coaches, and spectators! 

Nurre Banks are guaranteed 
against breakage in normal use. 
And here’s one for the record 
books: in 30 years, no Nurre Bank 
has ever been broken in play! 

In addition to the rectangular 
and fan-shaped banks shown here, 
Nurre offers a low-cost, rectangu- 
lar model with 12” wood panel 
extending across bottom. 

Order goals from Nurre, too. 
Specify type of bank—all-glass or 
with wood strip. 

Get full information. Send for 
free, illustrated booklet today. 
Write: 


THE NURRE COMPANIES, INC. 
Dept. CA-93, Bloomington, Ind. 
Makers of Glass Banks since 1924 





MID-SOUTH 


(Continued from page 25) 
GOLF 
Charles Dudley of Darlington, with 
a 54-hole total of 221, won medalist 
honors and Baylor’s foursome of Buck 





Darlington School’s Charles Dudley, Jr., 
from Columbus, Ga., is the medalist in 
the Prep School Division of the Chatta- 
nooga Rotary Club’s 5th annual South- 
ern Interscholastic Golf Tournament. 
Dudley is a 17-year-old junior and one 
of the leading athletes of the Rome, Ga., 
prep school. Dudley is an outstanding 
student at the Darlington School. He 
was recently elected president of the stu- 


dent body for 1954-55. 





Latimore, Larry Grimes, Tom Johnson 
and Randy Michaels, team honors with 
an aggregate of 921 in the annual meet, 
held as part of the Chattanooga Ro- 
tary Club’s Southern Prep Tournament, 
April 29 and 30. 

The Baylor win, their third in a row, 
came as a mild upset, for Darlington 
had won two matches from them in 
season play, but their score was the 
second lowest in the 15-year history of 
the meet, bettered only by the 907 
score set by the team of Ed Brantly, 
Joe Richardson, Pier Morgan and Billy 
Ford in 1952. Charles Dudley, after a 
68, lowest single round ever shot in 
the tournament, on the second eighteen 
needed a 77 on the final round to better 
the medalist record of 219 set by Brant- 
ly the same year, but an 8 on the 
fourth hole ruined his chances as he 
finished with 80 for his 221. 

The win was Baylor’s seventh in the 
meet, McCallie having won five times, 
T. M. I. twice and S. M. A. once. Mc- 
Callie has had seven medalists, Baylor 
four, and T. M. I., S. M. A., Westmin- 
ster and Darlington one each. 

The team race was strictly a two- 
team affair, with Darlington finishing 
16 strokes behind with a 937. 72 strokes 
back of Darlington came McCallie with 
1,009, with S. M. A. two strokes higher, 
C. M. A. a stroke behind them and 
three strokes ahead of Westminster in 
sixth place. Notre Dame with 1,036, 
Gordon with 1,063, and Castle Heights 
with 1,145 followed in order. 


Tommy Bates of Westminster, medal- 
ist last year with 230, bettered his 
score by four strokes but finished fifth 
behind Tommy Boone of Notre Dame, 
Buck Latimore of Baylor and Donald 





BAYLOR GOLF TEAM 


Front row (left to right): Joe Callicott, Larry Grimes, Tom Johnson. Back row: 
Randy Michaels, Richard Collett, Buck Latimore, Buddy Landis, Maurice Orr. 
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DARLINGTON BASEBALL TEAM 





Bottom row, left to right: Gee, Fleming, Jordan, Morscheimmer, Sewell, Shepherd, 
Wiley, Lyman, T. Williams. Top row: Rudd (Mgr.), Shear, Dempsey, N. Williams, 
Wilkinson (Coach), Holt, Kelly, Simonton, Grant (Mgr.) (West and B. Johnson 


absent from picture). 


McMillan of Darlington who tied for 
second with 225 each. 

Scores of the leaders follow: 
Charles Dudley, Darlington ...73 68 80—221 
Buck Latimore, Baylor ...... 74 73 78—225 
Donald McMillan, Darlington ..76 75 74—225 


Tommy Boone, Notre Dame ....74 73 78—225 
Tommy Bates, Westminster ...75 72 79—226 


Larry Grimes, Baylor ........ 81 71 78—230 
Tom Johnson, Baylor ........ 78 #77 #77—232 
Randy Michaels, Baylor ...... 76 76 82—234 
Maurice Orr, Baylor .......... 75 77 83—235 
Nicky Loughlin, ne ....77 75 87-239 
David Hamilton, S. M. ....76 79 85—240 
Bill Marsh, dE i ern ky 80 79 82—241 
Roddy Keith, — Dame ....83 81 77—241 
Reed Mabe, C. M. A. ........ 0 79 85—244 
George Daly, McCallie ae 85 79 84—248 
William Cobbs, S. M. A. ...... 84 78 87—249 
Donald Cofer, Darlington seake 86 83 81—250 
BASEBALL 


Two first-year coaches in the Mid- 
South, Wallace Wilkinson of Darling- 
ton and Jim Worthington of Baylor, 
battled down the stretch for the 1954 
baseball crown, the issue being de- 
cided when Tom Williams, Darlington 
ace, pitched a five-hit shutout against 
Baylor to win 1-0. Bill Graham of Bay- 
lor allowed only one hit in each game 
against Darlington, winning the first 
3-1. The loss to Baylor was Darling- 
ton’s only loss, the Tigers finishing 
with an 8-1 record, while Baylor lost 
two other games, to McCallie 2-1 and 
to G.M.A. 12-1, to wind up with a 10-3 
mark. G.M.A. and St. Andrews each 
finished with a 5-2 mark, the former 
finishing third due to more wins over 
teams with a .500 or better average. 
Neither played the eight games neces- 
sary to qualify for the title, but count- 
ing a loss in their unplayed game 
would still have topped McCallie on a 
loaded percentage basis. McCallie fin- 
ished with a 10-6 mark for the year. 

Only other teams to finish with a 
mark of .500 or better were Riverside 
which won its only two Mid-South 
games, and Castle Heights which fin- 
ished with a 5-5 mark. S.M.A. finished 
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with a 4-6 record, C.M.A. and T.M.I. 
each won 2 and lost 6, Notre Dame won 
1 and lost 13, and Westminster lost 
four games. 

The win gave Darlington its second 
leg on the Mid-South challenge trophy, 
with McCallie holding two and Baylor 
one. The cup goes to the team first 
winning the title three times. In gaining 
the title, in addition to splitting with 
Baylor, Darlington beat McCallie 6-4 
and 5-0, Notre Dame 17-0 and 17-1, 
G.M.A. 17-4, T.M.I. 2-0, and Westmin- 
ster 7-0. A return game with G.M.A. 
was rained out. Leading hitters for Dar- 
lington were Cliff Shepherd, shortstop, 
.448; Neal Williams, 1st base, .384; Bob- 
by Johnson, right field, .370, and Tom 
West, catcher, .352; Tom Williams with 
a 4-1 mark, the last three wins being 
shutouts, and a 1.77 earned run average, 
was their mound ace. 


ALL MID-SOUTH BASEBALL TEAM 
(Number of votes in parentheses) 


lst Base Cc. G. Hope, G.M.A. (3) 
2nd Base J. C. Sherriff, G.M.A (4) 
3rd Base Tom Bradley, McCallie (4) 
Shortstop A. F. Quinzada, Castle Hts. (3) 
Left Field Monroe Pointer, C.M.A. (5) 
Centerfield Dan Wade, Baylor (7) 
Right Field Bobby Jenmnen, Darlington (5) 
Pitchers David Floyd, McCallie (9) 
Bill Graham, Baylor (7) 

Tom Williams, Darlington (6) 

Catchers Richard Brown, Baylor (4) 
D. P. Ray, C.M.A. (4) 

Utility John Lewellen, McCallie (5) 


HONORABLE MENTION 

First Base: J. W. Blackwood, St. Andrews 
(2); Paul Mance, Castle Heights (2); Larry 
McNeill, McCallie (2). 

2nd Base: Vance Gammons, S.M.A. (3); E 
Kelly, Darlington (2). 

3rd Base: Tom Dorsey, C.M.A. (3); Al 
Strausberger, Baylor (3); Johnny Weisenhunt, 
St. Andrews (2). 

Shortstop: Cliff Shepherd, Darlington (2); 
Tom Young, St. Andrews ( 

Outfield: Earl Cato, Castle Heights (3); Joe 
Jennings, McCallie (2); George Putnam, Mc- 
Callie (2); B. F. Taylor, S.M.A,. (2); R. W. 
Walton, G.M.A (2). 

Pitchers: Tom Grizzard, S.M.A. (2); E. Nash, 
Riverside (2). 

Catchers: H. K. Hurst, Castle Heights (2); 
Bucky Gilliland. * McCallie (2); Tom West, 
Darlington (2); C. D. Brown, G.M.A. (2); 
Curtis Foster, T.M.I. (2). 
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Extra Heavy Duty 
Dressing Room 


EQUIPMENT 
for lifetime durability 
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APPROVED 
HEAVY DUTY 
STEEL RACKS 


Perfect storage 
for gym bas- 
kets. Supplied 
with padlock 
hasps...and 
number plates 
numbered to 
your order. 
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‘ 
AMERICAN 
APPROVED 
GYM BASKETS 
with padlock hasp 
and number plate 


ALL-AMERICAN 
HEAVY DUTY 
UNIFORM HANGER 


Faster, more 
thorough drying 
—accommodates 
all of a play- 
er's basketball, 
baseball or foot- 
ball gear. Hot 
dipped tinned 
finish protects 
against rust. 
Metal number 
plates to order. 


AMERICAN 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 
ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A. 
WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 


PARK, PICNIC, PLAYGROUND, SWIMMING 
POOL AND DRESSING ROOM EQUIPMENT 
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THE SOUTHWEST ENJOYED AN- 
OTHER FINE TRACK SEASON as rec- 
ords fell right and left on all fronts. 
The Texas Longhorns scored almost 
two to one to the second place Texas 
Aggies and took the SWC title. Abi- 
lene, Andrews, and Bangs won state 
high school crowns in their respective 
classifications. Southwest Texas de- 
throned East Texas State in the Lone 
Star conference but Abilene Christian 
continued its domination of the Texas 
conference. No Texas team placed one- 
two in the Border conference where 
Arizona State at Tempe and the Uni- 
versity of Arizona battled it out for 
the title with Tempe the winner. West 
Texas State placed third. St. Mary’s 
took the Big State crown. 


Clyde Littlefield’s Longhorns scored 
95%4 points by winning six events and 
placing in every event excepi the low 
hurdles and shot put. The victory 
brought A&M’s three-year reign to an 
abrupt finish as the Aggies were good 
for only 54% points. 

Two SWC records were broken and 
two others tied. Tom Rogers of Texas 
stepped off the half-mile in 1:52.1, and 






RECORD BREAKER—Tom Rogers, jun- 
ior from Childress, set a new Southwest 
Conference half-mile record in mid-May, 
winning the event in 1:52.1. The old rec- 
ord was 1:53.6, set by Otha Byrd of Rice 
in 1950. It was the second conference 
championship for Rogers in the 880. 
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By STAN LAMBERT 


TEXAS SPRING SPORTS 





SMU’S MILE RELAY TEAM, which set a new SWC record at 3:19.9. Left to right: 
David Weaver, Adelbert Bartek, Bobby Crooks, Don Martin. 


SMU’s brilliant mile relay quartet 
blazed through the distance in 3:13.9 
for the other new mark. Dean Smith 
of Texas ripped off the 100 in 9.5 and 
the Texas sprint relay team ran a 41.1. 
Both times equalled conference rec- 
ords. 


Chuck Holding set a new Lone Star con- 
ference record as he high jumped 6 ft. 
10 in.—higher than anyone else in the 
nation has leaped this year. The lanky 
East Texas State senior has averaged near- 
ly 6 ft. 8 in. this season. Twice in prac- 
tices this year he has cleared the magic 7 
ft. height, and he has at least two more 
meets left this summer before he hangs 
up his spikes when he enters the Air 
Force. 


New National High School Record 
Three overall state records were 
smashed, an even dozen divisional 
marks broken and three others tied; 
but the feature of the state high school 
meet in Austin was the new national 
mark of 3:21.0 in the mile relay by 
Baytown’s blazing quartet of Wallace 
Wilson, Mike Stewart, Vic Davis and 
Eddie Bussa. The outstanding individ- 
ual performance of the meet was made 
by James Segrest of Bangs who scored 


i 


ABILENE’S RECORD -SMASHING 
SPRINT RELAY QUARTET: Front cen- 
ter, Jim Millerman; left, Bob Gay; rear 
center, Dick Orisini; right, Tommie Mur- 
ray. Millerman and Gay (who also was 
second in the individual hundred) are 
juniors; Orsini and Murray, seniors. They 
set a new state record at 42.5, which was 
bettered in Texas only by the University 


of Texas’ great team. 





































34 points to bring the Class B title to 
Bangs singlehandedly. A 6 foot 5%- 
inch high jump cleared by Tom Kelly 
of Sunset and Clarence Miller of Crane 
and a smashing 42.5 in the sprint re- 
lay by Class A champion Abilene were 
the other overall state records broken. 

A freshman sprint star, Ron Beau- 
ford, led the Southwest Texas Bobcats’ 
assault which ended East Texas’ su- 
premacy in Lone Star conference track 
and field. The Bobcats outpointed the 
East Texans 81% to 67%. The other 
teams in the conference did little more 
than fulfill the conference requirement 
of fielding a team; and Lamar hardly 
did that. Three records were set as 
Chuck Holding of East Texas high 
‘ jumped 6-10, Charley Hall of South- 
west Texas cleared 13 feet 2% inches 
in the pole vault and Bobcat Frank 
Mendez did the double mile in 10:24.7. 
Beauford was high-point man by vir- 
ture of a double victory in the sprints, 
winning the broad jump and sharing 
in the second place sprint relay points. 

< 
BASEBALL 

THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS con- 
tinued its domination of baseball in the 
Southwest Conference by winning the 
title by two full games. The Longhorns 
play Oklahoma A&M to determine 
which will go to the NCAA tournament 





in Omaha. 
4 Final Conference Standings 
: Ww L R OR Pct. 
MN sy icc er Multis ins Wises Sia ay ae 10 2 75 41 = .833 
(1) sR rear err A 80 61 .643 
Texas Christian .......... 8 7 61 53 .533 
pu EL en 7 #7 «+56 62 .500 


Southern Methodist ........ 4 7 34 45 .363 
Rice * 


All-Conference Team 

Pitchers: Boyd Linder* Texas; Tom- 
my Hill, Texas Christian; Tommy 
Bowers, SMU. Catchers: Jimmy Wil- 
liams*, Texas A&M; Bobby Benge’%, 
Baylor. First baseman: Paul Mohr, Tex- 
as. Second base: Bobby Towery, Texas. 
Shortstop: Wayne Connally, Baylor. 
f | Third base: Jerry Dykeman, Baylor. 
Utility Infielder: Jim Payne, SMU. Out- 
fielders: Les Mattinson*, TCU; Travis 
Eckert*, Texas; Mickey Sullivan*, Bay- 
lor. Utility Outfield: Tommy Snow, 
Texas. 

At the time this summary was writ- 
f ten the UIL had not held its annual 
tournament in Austin to determine the 
high school champion, who will be 
/ named from the following: Odessa, 
Adamson, Texas City, Travis (Austin), 
Ray, Longview, Highland Park and 
Austin (El Paso). 

*Indicates unanimous selection. 

Although the Border conference did 
not play a round robin schedule, Ari- 
zona’s 34-7 record won representation 
for that NCAA district to the na- 
tional playoffs with Mountain States 
—Rocky Mountain conference winners. 
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Robert E. Lee (Baytown) National Schoolboy Champion Mile Relay Team: Left io 
right: Jimmy Watson (alt.), senior; Wallace Wilson, junior; Mike Stewart, senior; 
Vie Davis, junior (captain elect), and Eddie Bussa, senior captain. This foursome, 
coached by Beverly Rockhold, a former great sprinter in his own right under Clyde 
Littlefie!d at Texas, broke the national high school record in the state prelims when 
it was clocked at 3:21.0 and then tied the former world record in the finals when 
clocked at .2 seconds slower. Just the week before they had been clocked at 3:19.8 
in the San Antonio meet—so their time was no fluke. 








Texas Tech, West Texas State and 
New Mexico A&M also fielded teams. 
Ace pitcher, Carl Thomas 62-foot 240- 
pound Arizonian had a 10-0 record, 
followed by Benny Rincon with 8-0. 
Sam Houston retained its supremacy 
in the Lone Star conference with Sul 
Ross in the runner-up position and 
Lamar third. Sam Houston sponsors 
the most extensive college baseball 


programs in Texas with a fine inter- 
sectional schedule. With Lamar drop- 
ping the sport from its intercollegiate 
program and newcomer Texas A&I not 
fielding a team the sport will not be 
in the Lone Star College calendar next 
spring. Sam Houston and Sul Ross will 
continue the sport on an independent 
basis. 
(Continued on page 32) 
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Colorful! Attractive! 
Style AG Jersey styled with self ma- 
terial insert at top of sleeves. Can 
be had with %4” Ribett braid through 
center of insert for added color. 
Outstanding design in school color 
combinations that have met with in- 
stant success everywhere. Jerseys 
are available in a complete choice 
of fabrics. 


Write for Complete Information 





FREE! Newest 1954 Footbal! 
Clothing Catalog available on 
request. 
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SUMMARY OF SPRING SPORTS 








120-yard High Hurdles 


220-yard Low Hurdles* 


100-yard Dash 


440-yard Dash 





880-yard Run 


220-yard Dash 


Mile Run 


Shot Put 





Discus-Throw 


High Jump 
Broad Jump 


Javelin Throw 


Pole Vault 


440- one Relay 


Mile Relay 


2-Mile Run 


Team Scores 


High Point Men 


Southwest Conference 


Bill Curtis 
Texas Christian 
‘Time: 14.5 


Bobby Herod 
Baylor 
Time: 23.5 


Dean Smith 
Texas 
Time: 9.5 (Tied Record) 


Don Marton 
S.M.U. 
_ Time: 48. 07 


_| Time: :19.0 


| Time: 


_ School, Class AA 


| 

a Eddie Southern 
| Sunset 

Time: : 





Emmett Smallwood 
| Galena Park 


| 

| Bobby Morrow* 
San Benito 

709.7 


James Kennedy* 
Garland 
Time: :49.0 


| Time: 


| 


“High 8 School, Class A 


Gene Ellis 
Andrews 
714.6 
Gene Ellis 
Andrews 
Time: :19.6 


Hollis Gainey 
Colorado City 
Time: :09.9 


Ralph Rosenberg 
LaGrange 
Time: :50.0 





Tom panne 

Texa 

| Time: Ee 52.1 (New Record) 
Charlie Thomas 

Texas 

Time: :21.1 


James Blaine 
Texas A&M 
Time: 4:17.5 
Bobby Gross 
Texas A&M 
Distance 52’%” 


Rob Mosshart* 
Abilene 
_ Time: 1: 57. 7 





Milton Soward 
Raymondville 
Time: 1:59.38 (New Record) 





| Bobby Morrow 
| San Benito 
— Time: :21.1 


| Leonard Penny 
| Harlingen 
|" Time: 4: 28.8 


Johnny Warren 


| Lamar (Houston) 
| Distance: 54’ 834” 


Hollis Gainey 
Colorado City 
_Time: :21.4 


Billy Tiner 

Dumas 

Time: 4: 40. 8 

Bobby Wright 
Andrews 

Distance: §2’ 114” 





Bobby Gross 
| Texas A&M 
Distance: 153’ 844” 


Joe Irvin 
Amarillo 
| Distance: 169’ 542” 





‘Bob Billings © 
Texas 
Height: 66” 


Raymond Vikery 
Baylor 

Distance: 24’ 
Wes Ritchey 

Texas Christian 
Distance: 199’ 414” 


__— James 


Ric 

"Height: 13’5” 

Texas: (Smith, 

Prewitt, Frieden, Thomas) 
Time: 


Southern Methodist: 
(Bartek, Weaver, Crooks, 
Morton) Time: 3:13.9 
(New _Record) 


Elbert Spence 


Texas 

_ Time: 9:28.9 

Texas: 9534. Texas A&M: 
54%. S.M.U.: 3234. Rice: 
32%. 


Dean Smith, Texas 11% 
Charlie Thomas, Texas 10% 
Bobby Gross, A&M 10 


| Tommy Kelly 
| Sunset 
| Height: 6’ 552” 
_ (New Record) 


7 Ronnie White 
| Fort Worth, Arlington Hts. 
| Distance: 22’ 7%” 


No event in high school 


Jerry Davis 
Lubbock 
_ Height: 12’ 6 


Abilene: (Millerman, ies, 
Gay, Orsini) 


Baytown: (Wilson, Stewart, 
Davis, Bussa)* 
Time: 4:29.1 


No event in high school 


Abilene 47, Sunset 40, 
Amarillo 28, Brackenridge 
28, Baytown 21 


Bobby Morrow 
San Benito 21 


Time: 42.5. (New Record) 


Jimmy Somers 
Boling 
Distance: 150’ 914%” 


Clarence Miller 
Crane 

Height: 6’ 55%”. 
(New Record) 


Richard Riviera 
San Diego 
L Distance: 22’ 54” 


| No event in high school 


Lee Wood 
Winters 
| Height: 12’ 


Fort Stockton: 
Ezell, Sullivan, Allison, Mit- 
chell) Time: :43.2 


Granburry: (Liles, Tanker- 
sly, Davis, [E.H.], Tom Da- 
vis) Time: 3:26.4 


No event in high school 


Andrews 34, Colorado City 
21, Denver City 18 


Hollis pn 
Colorado City—20% 














*180-yard Low Hurdles in High School 
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IN TEXAS — 1954 





High School, Class B 


qo 


Lone Star Conference 


Border Conference 


es 
| Big State Conference 

















Eino Jacobson 

Arizona 
Time: 15.0 

Eino Jacobson 

Arizona 

Time: 24.3 























| see Griggs 
| Tempe 
Time: 10.0 — 
Clarence Anderson 
Arizona | 
| Hime: :49.0. (New Record) | 





| McCullough 
| ETB 


| Time: 


| Time: 





Bernson 
St. Mary’s 
Time: : 


:27.95 


| White 


St. Mary’s 
710.0 


Lema 


St. Edward’s 


_Time: 253. 25 





Royd Shumway 














Dwayne Snow* Jerry Cook 
Waller Time: :14.7 East Texas State 
(New Record) Time: 15.0 

J. D. Hanson** Jerry Cook 
Eastland East Texas 
Time: :19.4 Time: 24.4 

James Segrest Ron Beauford 
Bangs Southwest Texas 
Time: 710.2 Time: 9.9 

James Segrest* Arthur Stockstill 
Bangs East Texas 
Time: :50.0 Time: 50.0 

Roger Nanny Joe. Renya 
Rochester Southwest Texas 
_ Time: 2 00.4 Time: 1:56.7 
James iitaiieat Ron Beauford 
Bangs Southwest Texas 
Time: 22.0 Time: 21.7 
Jimmy Reeves* Joe Renya 


Weinert. Time: 4:29.1 
(New Record) 
Dwayne Henry 
Lometa 
Distance: 50’ 834” 
_ (New Record) 
Freddie Hahn 
Ingleside 
Distance: 147’ 54” 
Billy Denton 
Carney 

Height: 6° VR" 
Wayne Clark 

Sam Houston (San Antonio) 
Distance: 21 8%” 


No event in high school 


Gerald Johnson 
Union Grove 
Height: 11’ 10” 


Southwest Texas 


Time: 4: 34. 7 


Bill Whatley 
Southwest Texas 
Distance: 48’34” 


Bill McCormick 
Arizona 

_ Time: 21.9 

Dale Winder 
Tempe 

_ Time: 4: 22. 8 





| Ray Burrus 
| West Texas 

| Distance: 48’ 3” 
| 





Bobby | Gibbens 
Southwest Texas 
Distance: 133’ 534” 


| Ray Burrus 


| West Texas 


“7 
| 
| 


Tempe 
Time: 1.53.9. (New Record) : 





Time: 2: 18.5 


| Kempf 


St. Mary’s 
Time: :23.0 


| McGuire 


E.T.B.C. 
Time: 5:23.5 


Krider 
St. Edward’s 


| Distance: 35’ 7” 


| Gorlick 


St. Mary’s 
Distance: 123’ 7” 





Chuck Holding 
East Texas 
Height: 6’ 10”. 


(New Record) 
je ean 


| Distance: 150’ 6” | 


| Tie: Jacobson, Griggs, 
| Roberts, Whatley. 
| Height: 6’ 2%” 


Ulack 


| St. Mary’s 
| Height: 5’ 9%” 





Ron Beauford 
Southwest Texas 
Distance: 22’ 115%” 


Chuck Holding 
East Texas 
Distance: 174’ 434” 





Charley Hall 
Southwest Texas 
Height: 13’ 2%” 





A&M Consolidated: 
(Carter, Bonnen, Arnold, 
Cleland) _Time: 


Sundown: (Nichols, Perry, 
McLeroy, _ ) 
Time: 3:29.1 


No event in high school 


East Texas: (Stockstill, 
| Musser, Cook, Taylor) 
Time: 43.35 


East Texas: (Cook, - Taylor, 
Musser, Stockstill) 
Time: 3:23.0 


Frank Mendez 
Southwest Texas 
Time: 10:24.7 (New Record) | 





tenis: 34, A&M Consoli- 
dated 24, Three Rivers 20. 


James ee: “aia 34, 
won state Class B title for 
Bangs unassisted 


Southwest Texas 81%, East 
Texas 674%, Sam Houston 17 


2 ae 
7 


| Mal Andrews 
Arizona 
Distance: 24’ 9%” 


| Benny Garcia 
| Tempe 
Distance: 199’ 10” 


Tied: Lafferty, Ariz.; Don 
| Hauser. Height: 13’ 434” | 


No event in this | 


| conference 


| | Height: 9’ s" 


omar © 





| Huizan 
| St. Mary’s 
| Distance: 20’ 934” 





Distance: 147’ 7” 


’ aekdges 


Texas Wesleyan 





| St. Mary’s (White, Korn, 
| Kempf, Huigor) 
| Time: :45.0 





ini (Halehan, sini. 
Herrington, Shumway) 
Time: 3.17.3* 

(New Record) 


Manuell Silva 
Tempe 

Time: 9:44, 1 
Tempe 75 %, Arizona 6734, 
West Texas 10 





St. Mary’s (Chapa, Gorga, 
Kempf, Ulcak) 


| Time: 3:52.0 


Morton 
E.T.B.C. 
Time: 12: 21. 6 


No information or report 








Ronald Beauford, Southwest 
Texas 15%4, Jerry Cook, East 
Texas 12%, Joe Renya, 
Southwest Texas 12, Chuck 
Holding, East Texas 10 





Eino Jacobson, Arizona 12%; 
Eddie Griggs, Tempe, 10%; 
Ray Burrus, West Texas, 10 








No information or report 
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22nd Annual 


TEXAS HIGH SCHOOL 
COACHING SCHOOL 


Dallas, Texas 
August 9-14 


DATE: August 9th-14th, 1954 

PLACE: Dalles, Texas 

COURSES: Football, Basketball, Base- 
ball, Track, Training, Rules 
Discussion, Turf Care 

STAFF: Bobby Dodd, Ray Grave, Frank 

Broyles (Ga. Tech); Jess Neely, 
Joe Davis, C. B. Grigg (Rice); 
Henry R. Sanders, U.C.L.A., 
Donald W. Moore, Duquesne, 
E. S. Hickey, St. Louis U., Frank 
Anderson, Texas A.&M., Wayne 
Rudy, S. M. U., Louis Grevelle, 
Midiand High, Gene Antill, La- 
mar High, Houston; Alex 
Hooks, S. M. U. 

TUITION: Members $13.00 plus $2.00 
membership fee. Non-mem- 
bers $16.00, Commercial 
Companies, $26.00 

DIRECTOR: L. W. McConachie, 2901 

Copper St., El Paso, Texas 


Schoo! is sponsored by the Texas High 
Schoo! Coaches’ Association. 


For Information Write: 


L. W. McCONACHIE 


2901 Copper St., El Paso, Texas 








THE MODERN WAY 





FOOTBALL 


Illustrated above is the 
Naden No. N-400-D with 
Dial Timer and “‘Instant- 
Vue” numerals. Naden 
makes a fully guaranteed, simple to op- 
erate, easy to maintain scoreboard for 
every need. Write for free Catalog No. 22 
— Football; No. 23 — Basketball; No. 25 — 
Baseball. 









NADEN ano SONS wesster city, iowa 


TEXAS SPRING SPORTS 


(Continued from page 29) 

The all-star conference team was as 
follows: 

Pitchers: Arnold Sherer, Lamar Tech; 
Hubert Boles, Sam Houston; Norwood 
Lange of Sam Houston; Kelton Russell 
of Sul Ross. 

Catcher: Joe Hodges, Sam Houston. 

First Baseman: John Reimer, Sam 
Houston. 

Second Baseman: Billy Rex Howard, 
Sam Houston. 

Third Baseman: Howard Snodgrass, 
Sul Ross. 

Shortstop: Jim Hughes, Sam Hous- 
ton. 

Utility Infielder: Billy Stone, Lamar 
Tech. 

Outfielders: Wes Parma, Lamar 
Tech; Joe Pearson, Sam _ Houston; 
James Hopkins, Sul Ross. 

Utility Player: Ronnie Sizemore, Sul 
Ross. 

St. Mary’s won the title in the three- 
team Big State conference by going 
through conference play undefeated 
and losing only one non-conference 
affair. Southwestern enjoyed a 12-5 sea- 
son. 

TENNIS AND GOLF 
Southwest Conference 
Tennis: 

Singles—Johnny Hernandez, Texas. 

Doubles: Hernandez and Tommy 
Springer, Texas. 

Texas won seventh straight title, was 
undefeated in 30 matches, lost only 
three sets the entire year as Coach 
Daniel Penick celebrated his golden 
anniversary at the helm of Texas ten- 
nis fortunes. 

Golf: 

Medalist—Joe Golden, Texas. 

Team Champion—Texas. 
High School: 

Tennis: 

Singles: Freddie Kniffen, Clyde (B); 
Glenn Hull, Freer (A); Paul Wilkins, 
Baytown (AA). 

Doubles: Eddie Strahan and Joe 
Smith, Pyote (B); John Madlin and 
Larry Patterson, Freer (A); Laurence 
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EQUAL WORLD MARK—Texas’ 440- 

yard relay team tied the world record of 

40.5 in the California Relays May 22. The 

order in which they run is, top to bottom, 

Dean Smith, Jerry Prewitt, Alvin Frieden 

and Charley Thomas. The combination 

also set records in the Border Olympics, 

West Texas, Texas, Kansas and Drake Re- 

lays. The Longhorns bettered the world 

440 mark at Kansas but their time of 40.3 

is not expected to be recognized. 

aie 

Becker and Richard Keeton, Austin 

(Austin) (AA). 

Golf: 

Medalists—Bob White, Tomball (B); 
Jerry Coody, Stamford (A); John Far- 
quhar, Amarillo (AA). 

Team: Iraan (B); 
Amarillo (AA). 

Lone Star Conference: 
Tennis: 
Singles—Don Coleman, Lamar Tech. 
Doubles—Coleman and Ralph Reyes, 

Lamar Tech. 

Golf: 

Medalist — Eddie Langert, Lamar 
Tech. 

Team—Lamar (Langert, Jud Thom- 
as, Gary Snyder, Charles LeFleur and 
Delwin Romero). 

This is Coach Lewis Hilley’s third 
consecutive tennis championship and 
second straight golf title since Lamar 
became a four-year college in 1951. 
Border Conference 
Tennis: 

Singles—Wayne Miller, Hardin-Sim- 
mons. 

Doubles — Miller and Carl Nunn, 
Hardin-Simmons. 

Golf: 

Medalist—Don Watson, Arizona. 

Team—Arizona (Watson, Jack Con- 
rad, Al Starr, Bill Crews). 

Big State Conference 

Tennis: 

Singles—Bill Brey, Texas Wesleyan. 

Doubles — Brey and James Newton, 
Texas Wesleyan. 


Stamford (A); 
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VIRGINIA SOFTBALL 


By HANK WOLFE 


Virginia Softball Commissioner 





WASHINGTON & LEE’S 1954 VIRGINIA COLLEGIATE SOFTBALL CHAMPIONS — 
Front (left to right), Dick Belden, shortstop, West Hartford, Conn.; Charles Drum, 
pitcher, Richmond, Va., holding championship Thalhimer trophy, and Marvin More- 
land, pitcher, Galveston, Texas. Center (1. to r.), Jim Freedman, center field, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; John Turner, shortstop, Maplewood, N. J.; Milam Turner, second base, 
Selma, Ala., and Bill McCallum, third base, Richmond, Va. Back (Il. to r.), George 
Mitchell, right field, Chevy Chase, Md.; Tom Callahan, left field, Lynchburg, Va.; 
Manager David Drum, catcher, Richmond, Va.; John Alford, catcher, Glasgow, Va., 


and Dave Linn, first base, Honolulu, Hawaii. 


WITH CHARLIE DRUM doing all of 
the pitching and his brother, Dave, 
holding down his slants, Washington 
& Lee University posted three straight 
victories on Saturday, May 8, at Byrd 
Park in Richmond and notched the 
Virginia Amateur Softball Association 
championship in the third annual state 
college tournament. Twelve teams par- 
ticipated in the two-day event. 

The W&L Generals, runners-up in 
1953 to Phi Kappa Sigma Fraternity 
of the University of Virginia, defeated 
Union Theological Seminary, 1952 
champions, in the finals, 3-1. Dave Gar- 
land, 37, making his third start of the 
day for Seminary, allowed only three 
hits, but W&L’s 3-run rally in the fifth 
caused his downfall. 

In addition to beating Seminary, 
Charlie Drum chalked up mound tri- 
umphs over Sigma Phi Epsilon of the 
University of Virginia, 8-4, and blanked 
VPI, 6-0. He limited Tech to two hits, 
fanning nine and walking one man. It 
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—(Foster Studio Photo.) 


was the only shut-out in the tourna- 
ment. Charlie recently was elected 
president of the Junior Class at W&L 
for the 1954-55 academic year. 

Competition opened in the rain on 
May 7 with Medical College of Vir- 
ginia eliminating Randolph-Macon, 12- 
6, and Tech ousting VMI, 10-7. In other 
games on Saturday, Richmond lost to 
SPE, 4-2; Bridgewater to Lynchburg, 
21-18; the favored Phi Kaps to Tech, 
10-9; Hampden-Sydney to MCV, 8-4; 
Lynchburg to Seminary, 6-2, and MCV 
to Seminary, 5-4. 

W&L was awarded the Thalhimer 
Bros. trophy and sixteen team pic- 
tures, which were taken by Foster Stu- 
dio. Manager Dave Drum received a 
victory statue from Rockingham 
Clothes for Men, Richmond. Other 
prizes were awarded as follows: 

Ny-O-Lite Spinning Reel and Spool 
by Waltco Products, Chicago, to Charlie 

(Continued on page 49) 




















17th Annual 


COACHING 
CLINIC 


Sponsored by Georgia 
Athletic Coaches Association 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


AUGUST 2-6 


FOOTBALL 


DON FAUROT, 
University of Missouri 


Bernie Reid, Albany; Jim Luck, Amer- 
icus; Wright Bazemore, Valdosta; Jack 
Griffin, North Fulton, Atlanta; Carlton 
Lewis, West Point; Harry Summers, 
Rossville. 


BASKETBALL 


ADOLPH RUPP, 
University of Kentucky 


Shirley Watkins, Smith High; Elmer 
Morrow, Druid Hills High. 


ATHLETIC TRAINING 


SAM LANKFORD, 
University of Florida 


ALL-STAR GAMES 
Conducted by Ga. High School Assn. 


Boys’ Basketball _.....__. 
Atlanta vs. Greater Atlanta 


NI ico eens 
N. Ga. All Stars vs. S. Ga. All Stars 


Headquarters and Lectures at the 
Biltmore Hotel 


Field Demonstrations 
at Georgia Tech 


TUITION — 
Members $5.00 
Non-members $10.00 


For information write: 
DWIGHT KEITH, Director 
310 Buckhead Ave., N. E. 
Atlanta 5, Georgia 





August 5 


August 6 | 
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SINCE ARISTOTLE TUTORED ALEXANDER, 
whose later conquests decisively 
changed the currents of history, the 
combined achievements of outstanding 
teachers and their successful proteges 
have been of tremendous professional 
and human interest. Texas basketball 
produced two great coach-player combi- 
nations in 1954. The R. E. Mattingly- 
Temple Tucker team in high school, and 
the O. P. Adams-Robert Burrows combi- 
nation at the junior college level, have 
rewritten the record books in their re- 
spective areas of operation. Besides their 
winning ways they have also another 
common denominator—both come from 
small schools. Bowie is an AA high 
school with a student body of 356, while 
Lon Morris has an enrollment of 265, 
with a capacity of 300. 

Mattingly, who recently announced 
his retirement from basketball coach- 
ing so as to devote more time to the 
other sports, leaves a record that is 
likely to stand for years. To sum it 
up quickly one would have only to 
say, “Four consecutive state basketball 


Coach-Player Combinations in Texas 


0. P. ADAMS — ROBERT BURRUS 
and xx 


R. E. MATTINGLY — TEMPLE TUCKER 


By STAN LAMBERT 


championships with an overall record 
of only 32 losses to 255 victories, the 
last 69 of which have been consecu- 
tive;’ but there’s more to the story 
than that. In the first place he also 
coaches football and track—and most 
Texas high school coaches would sell 
out for his record in those sports and 
let Mattingly keep the basketball. In 
football, for instance, he has won eight 
district titles. Five of those district 
champions also won the bi-district, 
while one went to a regional title and 
another to the quarter-finals. His track 
teams won district titles four years in 
a row—1946-’49 and his 1948 team won 
the regional championship. But this 
started out to be a basketball story— 
and we must get back to it. 


But even so—there’s still more to 
the story as we were saying when we 
so rudely interrupted to talk about 
football and track. He’s the type of 
coach who will interest a group of his 
players in going “the hamburger route” 
to Kansas City to see the NCAA tourn- 
ament just to let them see the best 
cagers in the land perform so as to 
copy their tactics and styles. He will 
go along to the ABCA coaches’ meetings, 
manage to get himself invited to sit in 
on the basketball rules committee ses- 
sions, and rub elbows with the great 
and near-great in his profession in an 
effort to improve himself as a coach. 


Of course Mattingly has been in the 
coaching game too long to say which of 
his four state champions was his mas- 
terpiece. His carefully kept statistics 
over the period indicate that it was his 
1954 aggregation; but those who saw 
both his 1953 and ’54 teams in Austin 


ee 


Bowing Out Together: The R. E. Mat- 
tingly-Temple Tucker combination that 
has made Bowie the high school basket- 
ball capitol of Texas is passing on. Mat- 
tingly recently announced his resignation 
as basketball coach in order to concen- 
trate on the other sports and Tucker gets 
his diploma in June. The combine was 
good for four consecutive state cham- 
pionships for the team and three all- 
state selections for Tucker. 


—— 





Junior College Aces: The O. P. Adams- 
Robert Burrus duet at Lon Morris Jun- 
ior College has produced two states titles 
and national ranking two consecutive 
years for Lon Morris and two all-Amer- 
ica selections for Burrus. Adams con- 
tends that it was DESIRE that raised Bur- 
rus from a one-shot specialist to a master 
of all the offensive weapons and a 72.8 
percentage of field tries in two years. His 
efforts have been good for 2,191 points 
in 84 games the last two years. 


i 


would vote for the former. The state 
team records also back up that con- 
tention as his 53 group holds four Class 
AA marks. Its 81 points against Dumas 
in the finals produced the highest team 
score in any game as well.as a cham- 
pionship game, and combined with Du- 
mas’ 44 points made the highest aggre- 
gate score in a championship affair. 
The ’53 quint also made the highest 
aggregate score (133) in a two-game 
series after his 1951 team had set the 
highest total score (169) for a three- 
game playoff series. 

In the community and at home Mat- 
tingly is more than a coach. He has 
never found it necessary to use tobacco 
to “get a lift” nor alcohol to drown his 
sorrow—or for any other reason. He 
will sit with the home folks for a bloody 
game of dominoes or checkers if it is 
raining and then challenge the best of 
them to a golf game when it clears 
off. He has two children, is a member 
of the Lions Club, and the Masons, and 
can be found on Sundays in the fam- 
ily pew at the Presbyterian church. He 
has the same pride in his teaching of 
mathematics in high school that he has 
in coaching and has earned a master’s 
degree in that field. 

More coaches of the Mattingly fiber 
would raise coaching standards quick- 
ly. His fellow coaches showed their 
respect for him last summer when they 
selected him vice-president of the 
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coaches’ association. This is tantamount 
to the presidency a year hence. 


And more players like Bowie’s Tem- 
ple Tucker would really drive Phog 
Allen crazy. At 6-10 he has been the 
tallest player at the state tournament 
the last four years. And the last three 
years he has come away with all-state 
honors, and has been selected on 15 
straight all-tournament teams. During 
his high school career he has played in 
only three losing games and scored 
2,331 points averaging better than 30 
per game in 1954. The Gregory gym 
railbirds—and there have been approx- 
imately 150,000 of them that have seen 
him in the last four state tournaments 
—have come to associate Tucker and 
his deadpan gyrations with that event. 
It just won’t seem right next year 
without him. The UIL state tournament 
record books show his holding Class 
AA high marks in scoring in one game 
at 29 in 1954 and also for a two-game 
series at 56 in 1954. It is rumored in 
Texas that “two or three” college 
coaches have made overtures to him. 


Tucker’s counterpart in junior col- 
lege circles is Lon Morris’s 6-foot, 7- 
inch Robert Burrow. In fact he was 
almost to Lon Morris what Bevo was 
to Rio Grande. Scoring 1,264 points in 
42 games last season, he engraved his 
name in the Lon Morris Hall of Fame 
which was already crowded with many 
great players produced during Adams’ 
eight-year reign at the Jacksonville 
round-ball stronghold. His two-year 
record with the Bearcats shows a 26.1 
average with 2,191 points in 84 games. 
He was not only a great star but a 
great leader. 


Burrow went to Lon Morris a “sleep- 
er” and leaves a potential all-American. 
He moved to Wells, Texas, a tiny Class 
B hamlet, from Arkansas. Ineligible 
because of the UIL transfer rule his 
junior year he played only one year 
of high school basketball in Texas. 
Only a few college coaches contacted 
him and some predicted a dark future 
because of (1) “a crooked left arm as 
a result of a boyhood accident (2) his 
only shot—a turn lay-in shot and (3) 
he couldn’t get off the floor. His own 
determination to become a basketball 
player, however, proved the coaches 
to be poor seers. Working all summer 
and late at night, he worked on shots 
shown him by a patient coach until 
his present repertoire includes every 
shot in the book. He hit a mere 72.8% 
of his floor shots last season. “The 
only coaching I did,” says Adams with 
modestry, “was to make suggestions— 
he did the rest.” 

AND HIs TuToR: O. P. Adams went to 
Lon Morris during the revitalization 
period of sports after World War II. 
In 1946-47 the Bearcats did not play 
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in a conference, but were undefeated 
on their home court; and the following 
year Adams’ team won its zone title 
but the conference playoff was not com- 
pleted. The 1948-’49 season saw him 
hit his stride with the TJCC title, the 
championship of the Ranger invitation 
tournament and winning third place at 
the College Station tournament involv- 
ing the champions oi all junior college 
conferences. 

His career hit its first peak in 1949-50 
when Adams was named Junior College 
Coach of the Year just because his team 
won its conference title, the Ranger 
Invitation and the state junior college 
tournament at A.&M. The next two 
years he had to satisfy himself with 


consolation prizes. In 1950-’51 he re- 
peated at the Ranger Invitation and as 
zone champion, and took third place in 
conference play and second in the elim- 
inations for the national tournament. 
The next season he finished second in 
the conference, and fourth in the 
NJCAA playoff — but better years were 
ahead. 

Last season his team scored 2,506 
points in 37 games while winning the 
Texas Junior College Conference title, 
the regional in the national playoffs 
and fifth place in the national tourna- 
ment at Hutchison. But the 1953-’54 
team made the greatest record win- 
ning 38 of 45 games and scoring 3,766 

(Continued on page 43) 
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THE YOUNGEST MAJoR ATHLETIC CON- 
FERENCE in the country, the one-year- 
old Atlantic Coast Conference, has 
elected itself a commissioner with broad 
powers. ...He’s James H. (Jim) Weav- 
er, veteran athletic director at Wake 
Forest College. . . . The 51-year-old 
Weaver won the required two-thirds 
majority on the first ballot and was 
given a five-year contract at an es- 
timated $12,500 annual salary... . 


The committee appointed to screen 
the candidates and make a recommen- 
dation offered the conference faculty 
representatives two names at a special 
meeting at Raleigh, N. C., May 28.... 
They were Weaver and Gus Tebell, 
long-time athletic director at University 
of Virginia. ... They were picked from 
a field of more than two dozen can- 
didates. ... 


Weaver, who officially took over 
July 1, succeeds Col. Wallace Wade, 
who has served as commissioner of 
both the ACC and the Southern Con- 
ference since the ACC was formed 
at Greensboro, N. C., a year ago... . 
Wade remains as boss of the Southern 
Conference. . . . Although his four-year 
contract expires next Jan. 1, he has 
agreed to stay on until Jan. 1, 1956.... 
It’s possible Wade will be given a new 
long-term contract at the SC meeting 
next December. 


oe * oo 


Weaver, who has agreed to move 
conference headquarters to a neutral 
site at Greensboro, went to Wake For- 
est as head football coach in 1933... . 
He was elevated to the athletic direc- 
torship in 1937 when Douglas Clyde 
(Peahead) Walker was named head 
football coach. . . . He took time out 
to serve a three-year hitch in the Navy 
during World War II, coming out a 
lieutenant commander. . . . He was sta- 
tioned at Athens, Ga., Pre-Flight School 
and Corpus Christi, Tex. 


Born in Rutherford College, N. C., 
Weaver first attended Emory and Hen- 
ry College at Emory, Va., and then 
switched to Duke (then ‘[rinity).... 
Later he played basketball, football 
and baseball at Centenary College in 
Shreveport, La., from 1922 through 
1924. .. . His coach was the late Alvin 
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with JACK HORNER 
Special Staff Correspondent 


(Bo) McMillin. .. . He graduated from 
Centenary with a B.S. degree. 
ok * 

Following his graduation, he coached 
the Centenary freshman football team 
and then served as a high school coach 
at Nacogoches, Tex., before returning 
to his native North Carolina in 1928 


as head coach of football and basketball ° 


at Oak Ridge Military Institute... . 
He was there five years before going 
to Wake Forest in 1933... . 

Prof. Forrest W. Clonts, Wake For- 
est’s faculty athletic chairman, paid 
Weaver a tribute when he remarked: 
“Wake Forest has suffered a great loss 
... Jim Weaver was one of the most 
beloved and most able men on our cam- 
pus.” . . President H. W. Tribble 
also was high in his praise of Weaver 
and expressed deep regret over losing 
ae 

Weaver, son of a well-known Meth- 
odist minister, married the former Kate 
Dunn of Scotland Neck in 1938 and 
they have one daughter, Florence, 14. 
... A clever story-teller with a deep 
Southern drawl and a keen sense of 
humor, he’s recognized as a top after- 
dinner speaker. ... A great outdoors- 
man, Weaver’s hobbies are fishing, 
hunting and golfing. ... He has coached 
the Wake Forest golf team for the 
last several years and plays a wicked 
game himself. 

eg * * 

The Southern and Atlantic Coast 
Conferences came up with track stars 
who were voted most outstanding ath- 
lete awards by sportswriters for the 
1953-54 school year. ... Fleet Johnny 
Mapp of Virginia Military Institute 
won the SC trophy and the great Joel 
Shankle, Dukes one-man track team, 


won the ACC award. . . . Mapp also 
played football. . . . Shankle is strictly 
a track man.... 

Mapp, senior from Norioik, Va., 


nosed out Steve Korchek of George 
Washington University. . . . Korchek, 
voted the No. 1 footballer in the loop 
last fall, also made the all-conference 
baseball team as a catcher. ... In 
fact, he signed a pro baseball contract 
with the Washington Senators at the 
end of the ‘past collegiate season. .. . 
Mapp, an honor student, succeeds Frank 


Selvy, Furman’s great basketballer who 
won the award last year... . He was 
third behind Mapp and Korchek this 


year.... 
* * * 


JOEL SHANKLE, a junior from Level 
Cross, N. C., is the greatest track star 
in the history of Duke University. .. . 
He received 19 of 44 first place votes 
and amassed a total of 129 points... . 
Bernie Faloney, Maryland footballer 
and baseballer, and Wake Forest’s high- 
scoring basketballer Dickie Hemric 
were tied for second in the balloting 
with 91 points apiece. ... Faloney, ACC 
football player of the year, had 11 
first place votes and Hemric six... . 


Shankle, an Olympic hope, will re- 
ceive the Anthony J. McKevlin Award, 
a carryover from the Southern Con- 
ference. . . . There have been seven 
previous winners of the trophy... . It 
will be presented at a place and time 
to be set later. ... He becomes the first 
ACC winner since the new conference 
was formed only a year ago... 


XK * * 


WAKE FOREST has accepted an in- 
vitation to play in the four-team Bir- 
mingham Classic basketball tournament 
at Birmingham, Ala., Dec. 17-18... . 
Alabama won the first tournament held 
last year. .. . Ralph Shoaf, ex-Virginia 
fullback, was so impressive in the Cav- 
alier’s varsity-alumni spring practice 
game that the Washington Redskins 
signed him to a contract for next sea- 
gon, . ; 


Dr. Walter S. Newman, president 
of Virginia Tech, has revealed an ath- 
letic building program at his school. 
. .. A new baseball diamond will be 
ready next year, then a fieldhouse, a 
golf course and a new football stadium. 
... Dr. Newman remarked: “In relation 
to other institutions of higher educa- 
tion having similar conditions, Virginia 
Tech is possibly more deficient in its 
facilities for recreation than in any 
other aspect of its program.... ” 


SoutH CAROLINA should have another 
good aerial arm next fall. .. . Harold 
Lewis, understudying sling-shot Johnny 
Gramling last year, completed 20 of 44 
passes for 259 yards and three touch- 
downs. 
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ONE OF THE SOUTH’S TRULY 
GREAT COACHES passed on since the 
last issue of Coach and Athlete went 
to press. We refer, of course, to Frank 
Thomas, the brilliant Alabama leader 
from 1931, through 1946. 

Frank finally succumbed last month, 
losing a battle against a multiplicity of 
ailments after eight years of pain and 
torture. It was one of the few losing 
battles of his life. 

He was such an instantaneous suc- 
cess at Alabama that we sometimes 
forget what a big assignment he in- 
herited in 1931. The story goes that 
Dr. George Denny, the president famed 
for his love of football, told Coach 
Thomas: 

“We think football is 90 per cent ma- 
terial and 10 per cent coaching. We'll 
furnish the material, you provide the 
coaching.” 

* * * 
Frank Thomas supplied the coaching 
. the leadership, the inspiration, 
the know-how, and exacted the disci- 
pline necessary to build a football squad 
into a harmonious and efficient unit. 

We last visited Coach Thomas last 
September, sitting on the back porch, 
listening to the doughty little leader 
reminisce on great teams of the past, 
great games, bowl] headaches and sur- 
prises. 

* * * 

Coach Thomas tagged the 1934 team 
—Dixie Howell, Don Hutson, Bear Bry- 
ant, et al—as his greatest. This was the 
team that routed Stanford in the Rose 
Bowl, 29-13. 

“Stanford had the best personnel any 
team of mine ever faced,” Thomas said. 
“We expected them to give us a real 
good going over on the ground. Instead, 
they’d crack us for three or four or 
five yards on the ground, then pass. 
I think they could have pounded us 
to pieces. Instead, they threw a lot and 
we could handle that sort of offense. 

“Our own offense wasn’t bad and 
Howell and Hutson had a great day 
together. That, plus Stanford’s throw- 
ing, gave us a pretty good margin.” 

* * * 


Looking back, Frank said he thought 


getting ready for a bowl game was the 
coach’s toughest job. He smiled as he 
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recalled the SEC winter meeting in 
Knoxville in December of 1941. 

“My team was going to play Boston 
College in the Orange Bowl. That was 
the team that George Halas (Chicago 
Bears) said could beat any of the pros. 
I picked up a half dozen defenses from 
among the coaches at the meeting to 
use against that new T-formation, man- 
in-motion and all that. 

“Well, to make a long story short, 
none of those defenses worked. BC had 
us 14-0 before we could turn around. 
Gosh, they looked powerful. Finally, 
our boys got together and we sprang 
a runner or two loose and got back 
in the game. The score was 21-19 and 
less than a half minute to play. 

“My quarterback called for a pass 
way down in BC’s territory. The pass 
was no good, but the BC defender fell 
on his arm as he came down and broke 
the arm. That stopped the clock. So, 
with just eight seconds left, we sent in 
a kicker and kicked a field goal. So, 
after a wild first half we led, 22-21, 
and that seemed to take the starch 
out of the Boston boys.” Alabama won, 
39-31, one of the Tide’s four-out-of-six 
bowl victories under Thomas. 

x Bs * 

Did Coach Thomas have a “must” in 
charting plans for bowl games? 

“Yes, just one. The players must be 
allowed to make up their own minds 
on the trip. I'd always call the squad 
together, tell them of the invitation, of 
the practice plans, the training plans, 
the work involved, the discipline and 
all that. Once they understood every- 
thing, I’'d ask for a vote. 

“Then, if they voted to go, they had 
no reason to complain of anything. I 
wouldn’t want to risk taking a team 
anywhere without letting the players 
express themselves.” 

Bob Neyland, whose Tennessee team 
dueled Thomas and Alabama 10 times, 
agreed with his old rival that the 1934 
Tide team was the standout. 

“But I think Frank did his greatest 
job against us in 1933,” Neyland re- 
called. “We had a pretty good team 
that year and we got a 6-0 lead and 
fought them off for a half. I remember 
that I thought we had things in pretty 
good shape. 


SECtional Notes 


By TOM SILER 


Knoxville News-Sentinel 


“But Frank came back in the second 
half and took the game away from us. 
They pulled a trap play on us and one 
of the backs, Walker, I think it was, 
ran up the middle 40 yards or so for a 
touchdown. Later in the game Alabama 
got down near our goal line and then 
pulled a ‘T’ play on us. They took off 
on a quick count and swept over for 
the touchdown. It was smart coaching 
on his part.” 

* * oe 


Frank not only won. He always dis- 
played the highest in sportsmanship. 

He never popped off. He never 
groused in defeat. He contributed much 
to football in the South and certainly 
his Alabama teams were a major factor 
in keeping Dixie football in the nation’s 
headlines. 
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Digging the cinders out of our 20- 
200 eyes, we wrap up our first sea- 
son as a contributor to CoacH & ATH- 
LETE with track meets. 

First, Bill Easton’s Kansas Jayhawk- 
ers sped to their third straight title 
in the Big Seven at Boulder, Colorado, 
and sharing the news, along with three 
records, was the fact it was the first 
time in twenty-five years that Nebraska 
had ever finished in the cellar. 


Kansas won the title under wraps 
with peerless Wes Santee confining 
himself to the mile and foregoing a 
crack at the 2-mile or the 880 title. 
Also, the Hawkers scratched from the 
Mile Relay. Even so, they rolled up 
134 points to 97 for Oklahoma, the 
runnerup. 

In order came Missouri 83, Colorado 
4614, Kansas State 36, Iowa State 3414 
and Nebraska 34. 

It not only was Kansas’ third out- 
door crown but the ninth consecutive 
conference title, which included the 
last three indoor and _ cross-country 
tests. 

Santee covered his favorite distance 
in 4:13, a far cry from the “miracle 
mile,” but good enough for a track rec- 
ord. Santee loped the half-mile in the 
preliminaries in 1:51.8 for another 
track record but declined to run in 
the finals so that teammate Lloyd Koby 
could win his first individual confer- 
ence meet victory. 

Another who won his first conference 
victory in record fashion was Frank 
Cindrich, Kansas quartermiler, who 
sped the distance in :47.9 to cut one- 
tenth of a second from the mark. 

Captain Frank Dickey wrote a new 
record in the pole vault by soaring 14 
feet, 1% inches while Colorado’s Pat 
Hindman skimmed the 120-yard high 
hurdles in 14.2 to equal that record 
and thereby win the Henry F. Schulte 
trophy, given annually to the meet’s 
outstanding performer. 

A SPECIAL AWARD probably should go 
to Harry Lee, Oklahoma 440 star, who 
although having the second best time 
in the nation for the distance, 48.0, 
never donned shoes at Boulder. He was 
in bed with a high temperature. 
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That was only the latest of his mis- 
fortunes. He pulled a muscle in the 
Kansas Relays and suffered all through 
the indoor season with a pulled muscle. 

Rounding out the 3-sport conclave, 
Colorado won both the golf and tennis 
titles with Keith Alexander of the win- 
ners shooting 216, three over par, for 
medalist honors. Colorado thus moved 
into the championship from the runner- 
up spot, which they occupied in 1953. 

Colorado also won the tennis title 
with Carl Huter winning the No. 4 
singles title and Dan Luna and Bob 
Husberger combining to take the No. 
2 doubles crown. Oklahoma, as in golf, 
finished second. 

ON THE BUSINESS SIDE, the faculty fa- 
thers awarded Kansas the 1955 meet 
with Kansas State to be host in 1956. 
Colorado will have the wrestling with 
Nebraska drawing the swimming cham- 
pionships and Iowa State, the cross- 
country. 

Any possible chance of Oklahoma 
A&M joining the conference, a move 
often discussed privately but never 
pushed publicly, was squashed when 
the Aggies failed to make a request 
for admittance. 

At the same time the Big Seven 
followers were glad to hear that the 
Southwest Conference was not going 
to issue an invitation to Oklahoma to 
come and join them. 

Although Oklahoma tramples the op- 
position in football (and only football, 
the opponents hasten to add) the lure 
of the Big Red at the box office is some- 
times worth the ignominy of defeat! 





MISSOURI VALLEY, as in football, 
continued its stranglehold in track by 
sweeping to its ninth consecutive Mis- 
souri Central Athletic Union title. The 
Vikings scored 93 to William Jewell’s 
734%. Then came Tarkio 32%, Westmin- 
ster 25 and Drury 13. 

Drury won the golf title while Wil- 
liam Jewell netsters won both the sin- 
gles and doubles in tennis. 





OKLAHOMA A&M, backed up the 8- 
hit pitching of J. B. White with some 
lusty hitting, to win the Missouri Val- 
ley Conference baseball bauble. 


UNIvERSITY CiTy won the Missouri 
State Class A high school outdoor track 
and field championship for the third 
time in four years with defending 
champion Southwest of Kansas City 
finishing second. 

Dave Rosenberg, University City, 
was the individual standout with firsts 
in the 100, 220 and broad jump. No 
records were set. 





Still staying in the lanes, Pittsburgh 
Teachers won the Central Intercolleg- 
iate crown and Ottawa, the Kansas 
Conference. In the CIC meet, Jim Buch- 
anan of the champions supplied the 
first new record since 1950 when he 
skimmed the high hurdles in 14.6. 

In winning the Kansas Conference, 
Ottawa ended an 8-year domination by 
Ottawa. Ottawa had to settle for third, 
behind Baker. 

Only one record went by the boards 
—Don Penner of Bethel College put the 
shot 46 feet, 3°4 inches to eclipse the 
year-old mark by 3% inches. 





GATHERING UP THE LOOSE EWDS 
—Big Seven grid coaches have a busy 
summer with Don Faurot, Missouri 
appearing in coaching schools in Geor- 
gia (Atlanta, yet!), Oklahoma and 
Ohio . . . Chuck Mather, new man at 
Kansas, will appear in Florida, Idaho, 
Louisiana, South Dakota, Virginia and 
West Virginia. For Bill Glassford of 
Nebraska it’s New Mexico and for Bill 
Meek of Kansas State, it’s four days at 
Wichita, Kansas .. . Dallas Ward will 
stay close to Boulder for he is booked 
only at Denver . .. Bud Wilkinscn, 
Sooner tutor, is slated for Wisconsin 
school .. . Phog Allen, garrlous coach 
of Kansas cage fame and recently 
honored by the VFW, will be on the 
summer clinic in Wisconsin, Nevada 
and Kansas University . .. Fred Will- 
son, former Emporia State basketba!l 
and track star, has been named coach 
at Linsborg, Kansas high school. Ernie 
Barrett, K-State cage star, has decided 
to quit pro basketball entirely and de- 
vote full time to his job in the Alumni 
office . . . Topeka high school named 

(Continued on page 43) 
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THE SKYLINE CONFERENCE lost one of 
its most colorful basketball coaches 
when Bill Strannigan resigned at Colo- 
rado A&M to take over the hoop chores 
at Iowa State. Strannigan is unusually 
popular in the mountain country, espe- 
cially among fellow coaches, pressmen 
and officials. The 35-year-old new Iowa 
State mentor directed the hoop activi- 
ties at A&M for four years and brought 
the Fort Collins College its first Moun- 
tain States Conference basketball title. 
Basketball interest is high at Colorado 
A&M and fans look for Ram officials to 
bring in a talented veteran to take over 
Strannigan’s vacated post. 


Bob Davis, director of athletics and 
grid coach at A&M, commented, “All of 
us here hate to lose Bill. He’s a grand 
guy and a great coach.” Strannigan 
picked up a three-year contract at 
the Big Seven school and indicated 
that it was “a very attractive offer.” 
He goes from a conference champion- 
ship school to an institution which fin- 
ished last in the Big Seven race. 


Rumor has it that several of the 
eastern schools basking in the basket- 
ball limelight have cast an interesting 
eye toward one of the Salt Lake City 
suburbs. Reason is that one Pearl Pol- 
lard, who wears special-made shoes, 
special-made clothes, weighs 240 
pounds and stands at 6 feet 10 inches, 
plays basketball with a considerable 
amount of gracefulness and looks like 
a pretty fair college prospect. Pollard, 
16 years old, is only a junior in the 
Jordan High School, located just south 
of Salt Lake City, and was a unani- 
mous selection for all-state center in 
the Class A tourney last spring. “Poi- 
son,” as he is affectionately called by 
his teammates, is a very likeable chap. 
His high school coach predicts big 
things for him in the college game and 
it is no secret that with his tremendous 
stature he’ll be a mighty useful man to 
have around when the waxed court sea- 
son begins. 


Pollard came to Utah from Montana 
last summer. According to the many 
reports it seems that Pearl has ambi- 
tions to become a heavyweight fighter, 
with an eye cast toward the world’s 
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title. However, his father and the boy 
have decided that Pearl will comvlete 
high school, then select one of the 
country’s finest colleges and when he 
has graduated will turn his interests 
completely to the fight game. He works 
out frequently at the training camp of 
Marv Jensen, manager of Rex Layne. 
However, he works only on the bags, 
never with an individual. He takes 
no chances of damaging his amateur 
status. When the boy gets his growth 
he should become quite an athlete. 


UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO picked a south- 
erner as their new basketball coach. 
He is Harlan Hodges, former basketball 
coach at the Murray State College in 
Kentucky. Hodges has been at Murray 
State since 1948 and his teams have 
won over 80 per cent of their games. 
In 1952 his team played in the NIAB 
finals at Kansas City. He replaces 
Charles (Chuck) Finley who resigned 
to go to Mississippi Southern College. 


Idaho is still looking for a new Di- 
rector of Athletics. Gale Mix has 
turned in his resignation but will stay 
on at the school handling student ac- 
tivities. Mix has done a tremendous 
job at Idaho and administrators ac- 
cepted his resignation with regret. 


Steve Belko’s Idaho State Bengal 
basketball team has been invited to 
play in the Canisius Christmas Invita- 
tion Basketball tournament next De- 
cember 27 to January 1. Other teams 
expected to be among the eight invited 
are Georgetown, St. Bonaventure and 
Canisius. It’s a compliment for Belko 
to receive the recognition. 


VERN GARDNER, University 
of Utah All-American and the out- 
standing performer in the 1947 National 
Invitational Tourney in Madison 
Square Garden, goes back into the 
high school coaching ranks. Vern re- 
turns to his home town high school 
at Sar Valley, Wyoming, and will coach 
the hoop teams and assist in football. 
For the past several years he has been 
operating a large filling station at 
Clearfield, Utah. The station will con- 
tinue to bear his name but will be 
run by his brother. 






Utah State’s Director of Athletics, 
John Roning, is pleading with the Sky- 
line Conference to allow freshmen to 
participate in minor sports. Roning 
argues that small schools have a diffi- 
cult time participating in all the minor 
sports with teams that are reasonably 
good. “It’s tough, at least for a smaller 
school such as ours to pay scholarships 
and tuition for athletes and keep them 
around for a year without getting any 
financial return for their work,” Ron- 
ing explained. He said frosh could 
help a lot in swimming, wrestling. 
baseball and golf competition. “Col- 
lege athletics face a tough row as it is. 
We think if we could use our freshmen 
it would help alleviate the financial 
strain somewhat,” he added. 





OUT in FRONT 





FAIR PLAY FB-50 
FOOTBALL SCOREBOARD 


For years Fair Play has been 
OuT IN FRONT with the finest 
features in scoreboard equip- 
ment. Controls are handled by 
simple, fast working telephone 
dials. The FB-50 is big, attractive 
and dependable. 





FAIR PLAY FF-1S 
ALL-PURPOSE 
SCOREBOARD 


Whether for Foot- 
ball, Basketball, 
Baseball or any 
other athletic 
event, there’s a 
Fair Play Score- 
board to fit your 
need. 
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O’BRIEN SETS RECORD 


Parry O’Brien, the 22-year-old hu- 
man catapult, who has revolutionized 
the art of shot-putting, completely de- 
molished all records in the event and 
topped an astounding series of perform- 
ances with a 60 ft. 50%4 in. mark. Here 
are Parry O’Brien’s measured perform- 
ances: 

Practice — 60 ft. 4 in. 

Official No. 1 — Foul. 

Official No. 2—60 ft. 5% in. 

Official No. 3 — 60 ft. % in. 

Official No. 4— 59 ft. 10% in. 

Official No. 5 — Foul 

Official No. 6 — 58 ft. 1034 in. 


Dean Cromwell, one of the greatest 
track and field coaches in collegiate 
history and head mentor of the 1948 
United States Olympic team, said the 
mile record set by Roger Bannister will 
be broken and soon. 

“Bannister’s 3:59.4 mile was a great 
performance, but it will be broken,” 
said Cromwell, who has predicted the 
4-minute mile for years. 

“Wes Santee can do it any day under 
favorable conditions. What’s to keep 
John Landy of Australia and Ingvar 
Erikson of Sweden from doing like- 
wise?” 

Des Koch, SC’s remarkable all- 
around athlete, has thrown the platter 
177 ft. 5% in. this season, put the shot 
52 ft. and hurled the javelin 213 ft. 

Mal Whitfield, the world record hold- 
er in the 880-yard run (1:58-6) pre- 
dicted he’ll run a mile in 3:56.5 this 
year. His startling forecast was made 
to the Track and Field Writers’ Asso- 
ciation at their weekly meeting. 

Russ Bonham, Whittier College’s ace 
distance man, who has marks of 4:12.1 
in the mile and 1:52 in the 880, was 
named athlete of the year at his in- 
stitution’s spring sports banquet. Yale 
Coach Jordan Olivar was the principal 
speaker. 

Southern California’s track squad 
picked off 17 watches for first-place 
performances at Fresno, Jim Lea col- 
lecting three timepieces. 


Coastal Cuph- Notes. 


PACIFIC COAST 
CONFERENCES 


Phil Conley, Caltech’s phenomenal 
athlete, is back throwing the javelin 
over 190 feet. After having his blazing 
start this spring spoiled by the mumps, 
he tossed the spear 199 ft. 21% in. back 
in March. Phil took only one throw 
then. The reason was he had a crucial 
basketball game that night and wanted 
to conserve his energy. 

Jim Terrill led Occidental to an easy 
victory in the Southern California Con- 
ference track meet at Oxy. Terrill up- 
set Whittier’s Russ Bonham in the fea- 
tured mile run and was timed 4:09.9. 

Stanford is paying homage to Sam 
McDonald, for 50 years the Superin- 
tendent of Athletic Grounds and friend, 
counsellor and oftén banker for all 
the athletes the old school has ever put 
out. In case you’ve never heard of Sam, 
he is the one man most responsible 
for the Stanford athletic fame, and that 
includes the greatest athletes and the 
greatest coaches. He came to the Farm 
in 1903, a young colored boy whose 
athletic fields—football, baseball and 
track, were soon the model for cam- 
puses all over the country. 


z FOOTBALL NOTES 

At the opening of spring practice 
Lynn Waldorf announced these three 
problems: 

1. We must find the most advantag- 
eous use of personnel, especially in the 
line. We lost six of our seven lettermen 
guards and we’re thin at the end, too. 

2. How shall we arrange the back- 
field? Should we put our best ball 
carrier at fullbacks as we did with 
Jackie Jensen? 

3. Who’s our starting quarterback? 
Is it Sammy Williams who had the job 
at the start of last season, or Paul 
Larson or Ronnie Knox or Mike Casey? 

A survey of the Pacific Coast Con- 
ference grid coach opinions reveals that 
all but one think California has the 
best chance to win the title this fall. 
Coach Red Sanders’ Bruins are the sol- 
id second choice of the mentors. South- 
ern California and Oregon run pretty 
much neck and neck for third and 
fourth spots. Washington, Stanford and 
Washington State follow in that order. 
Oregon State is favored to edge out 
Idaho and keep the Vandals in the 
cellar. 





Whittier College will hold its sec- 
ond annual football clinic on Saturday, 
July 17. The program includes Red 
Sanders, UCLA; Warren Woodson, Ari- 
zona; Lynn Waldorf, California. For 
reservations contact George Allen, Ath- 
letic Department, Whittier College, 
Whittier, California. 

Amos Alonzo Stagg was the hon- 
ored guest of the Big Ten Club at a 
luncheon in the Biltmore Hotel. 

Walter Anderson is to be the football 
coach for Redlands next season. 





PREP NOTES 

Can’t help marveling over the re- 
cent doings of Beverly Hills’ Al Olden, 
the Bay League high hurdle champ, six 
weeks ago he had never hurdled. Hust- 
led from a gym class to fill a breach 
in the Norman relay team, the 6 ft., 3 
in. senior took a try at the barriers, 
did 16.2. A week later he was down 
to 15.2. Last week he hit 14.8 right 
with the CIF’s best in the Bay finals. 

Ever hear of a couple of hot rivals 
meeting twice and head-heating both 
times? Los Angeles’ Thad Winstond 
and O’Dell Lomax tangled in the low 
hurdles in their dual meet and tied at 
20.1. In the Western League finals of- 
ficials again couldn’t separate them, 
this time in 19.6. 

Another slugging pitcher is Bell’s 
Jim Ruth, who recently clouted a homer 
against Belmont. 

Washington’s Knuckleballer Rich 
Gralewski, who went the full 18 in- 
nings against Garfield, lost 4-3. 

Don Bowden, a 17-year-old senior 
from Lincoln High at San Jose, bet- 
tered national prep half-mile record by 
running the distance in 1:53.2 in a night 
meet of the Peninsula Athletic Associa- 
tion. The record was 1:53.9 set by Lang 
Stanley of Jefferson of Los Angeles in 
1950. 

Banning’s Mark Sampson, Jr., hit 
two homers against Narbonne. He is 
the son of Banning’s basketball coach. 
He recently missed a no-hitter against 
Jordan, the lone blow being a first 
inning single. 

Team depth brought Jefferson its 
ninth straight Southern League track 
title at the Colisieum and as usual the 

(Continued on page 49) 
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What about football in the Western 
Conference this fall? Well, even the 
coaches, questioned at the conclusion 
of spring practice, admit football will 
be played, and some of the athletic di- 
rectors, publicity men, and newspaper- 
men go so far as to admit it will be 
of the usual superior brand seen in this 
league. 

A public opinion poll might wind up 
with this predicted finish for the 1954 
season: 1, Michigan State; 2, Illinois; 
3, Ohio State; 4, Wisconsin; 5, Iowa; 6, 
Michigan; 7, Purdue; 8, Minnesota; 9, 
Indiana; 10, Northwestern. 

The quality of the Michigan State 
talent might be illustrated in this story, 
which is purported to show the differ- 
ence between football coaches and ath- 
letic directors. 

Seems that Biggie Munn, whose Spar- 
tans won a share of the Big Ten title 
last fall and also copped the Rose Bowl 
game before Biggie was named athletic 
director, had dropped by to watch 
spring practice. 

“My, you have a bunch of big lads,” 
he told his successor, Duffy Daugherty. 

Daugherty, always a quick man with 
a quip, retorted: “Those ‘big lads’ are 
the same ‘little fellas’ you took to the 
Rose Bow! last year.” 

And, by and large, they are the same 
players, which should be enough said 
about the Big Ten favorites. 

Illinois will have the league’s best 
backfield talent with J. C. Caroline, All- 
America last year as a sophomore who 
broke many of Red Grange’s records, 
and a sophomore, Abe Woodson, at 
halfback and Mickey Bates, switched 
from right half, at fullback. A junior, 
Em Lindbeck, has the passing and run- 
ning skill to operate as quarterback off 
the spkt-T. 

Illinois also cleared up some line 
problems this spring and is in good 
position to defend its share of the title. 


OHIO STATE has those same huge 
horses in the line, but the Buckeyes 
are worried about lack of speed. “Our 
kids couldn’t catch Michigan State’s 
and Illinois’ fast kids last year,” said 
Athletic Director Dick Larkins, “and we 
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haven’t got any faster and they haven’t 
gotten any slower.” Larkins thinks 
Ohio’s sophomore fullback, Hubert 
Bobo, is the most rugged runner the 
Bucks have had since Gene Fekete in 
42. 


WISCONSIN lost its backfield speed 
in halfbacks Harland Carl and Jerry 
Witt, but still has America’s most pun- 
ishing runner, 225-pound fullback Alan 
Ameche, and a deft quarterback, Jim- 
my Miller. The Badgers will run 20 
per cent of their plays from the single 
wing. “Ameche. is heavier,” reports 
publicitor Art Lentz, “but his start is 
no slower and I never saw him depend 
on open-field speed anyway.” 


IOWA’S BACKS are slow but the 
Hawks have a good passer in quarter- 
back Jerry Reichow and perhaps the 
league’s best line, bulwarked by All- 
America: guard candidate Calvin Jones. 
Michigan is depending upon a _ bad- 
kneed sophomore left half, Terry Barr, 
and if something happens to the knee, 
Michigan will be shaky. Purdue re- 
ports that Tom Bettis, a defensive mar- 
vel at linebacker, has caught onto of- 
fensive guard maneuvers after a year’s 
experience and that will help, but the 
Boilermaker backs are still mediocre. 


MINNESOTA’S spring game ended 
with the score 56-49, which indicates 
just what you’d think. “We were so 
busy working on our new split-T of- 
fense,” said new coach Murray War- 
math, “that we didn’t have time for 
defense.” Best new man in the league 
will be Milt Campbell, the decathlon 
whiz at Indiana, but the Hoosiers are 
so far down that even Campbell can’t 
help much. Northwestern pulled an un- 
usual switch in its spring practice— 
the first ten days, it did nothing but 
work on fundamentals. Coach Bob 
Voigts hopes it pays off in the fall. 


* * * 


NOTES: Branch McCracken of In- 
diana, who has won two straight Big 
Ten basketball championships and one 
NCAA title, is now writing a book— 
on basketball, naturally. . . . Branch, 





by the way, has not applied for the 
Indiana athletic directorship. Says if 
the brass wants to see him, they know 
where he’s located. . . . Bennie Ooster- 
baan, Michigan football coach, denies 
newspaper stories that he will retire 
after this season. ... Paul (Pooch) Har- 
rell, retiring Indiana athletic director, 
is heading up an expansion program. 
First on the schedule is a new 18-hole 
golf course. Next will be an arena for 
basketball, indoor track, etc., and then 
a new football stadium. “I like this 
new job,” says Harrell. “It’s 8 to 5, 
and then I can go home without wor- 
rying about alumni calling to demand 
why we didn’t get that good boy.” 


* # * 


ADD MIDWEST FOOTBALL DIS- 
CUSSIONS: Don’t forget Notre Dame. 
One veteran midwest newspaperman 
who watched spring games at Ohio and 
N. D. said, “Ohio has good material, 
but still it’s only 70 per cent as good 
as Notre Dame’s. No wonder Terry 
Brennan isn’t moaning. How could he 
with so much talent? 

Brennan, who will be 26 this sum- 
mer, says he hasn’t heard much dis- 
cussion about his youth. “When I do, I 
just tell them I expect to age 10 years 
this football season. That’ll make me 
35, and that should satisfy everybody.” 


* * * 


Brennan rates Frank Varriochione 
over Ray Lemek as the best Irish line- 
man. This should surprise some of the 
All-America selectors, who have been 
touting Lemek as sure-fire all-star 
stuff. . . . There’ll be a Crisler on the 
Michigan football squad this year. He’s 
Prescott Crisler, son of athletic director 
Fritz. Young Crisler is an end but, 
since he weighs 225, will probably be 
shifted to tackle. His pappy weighed 
185 when he played for Stagg at Chi- 
cago. .. . It was no particular surprise 
to Doctor Tom Cureton of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois school of physical educa- 
tion when Roger Bannister of England 
ran the first 4-minute mile. Dr. Cure- 
ton, who operates a physical fitness 

(Continued on page 43) 
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MANY DISSENTERS TO EPC 

This writer has expressed himself 
editorially as opposed to many features 
of the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion’s report on interscholastic athlet- 
ics. Upon reading the professional lit- 
erature we find company. Rhea Wil- 
liams, who knew more about the back- 
ground of the publication than we, 
pointed out several points in which the 
EPC showed bias. Scholastic Coach 
found several other weaknesses (most- 
ly on the side of fairness—or lack of 
it), and Athletic Journal said editorially 
that it did not like the tone of it. By 
adding Coach and Athlete, we have a 
unanimity that the educators will give 
consideration before they start a re- 
form program. Personally we do not 
believe that much more will be heard 
from it—but if they insist on an antag- 
onistic attitude we believe that inter- 
scholastic athletics has enough friends 
to give them food for thought. 


BASKETBALL RULES CHANGES 

We have been reading comments of 
high school coaches over the state on 
the basketball rules changes. It seems 
to be the consensus that the new foul 
rule is going to put a great premium 
on foul shooting and consequently the 
close ones will be won or lost from 
the foul line. Some coaches have turned 
their spring basketball drills into mass 
instruction and practice from the char- 
ity line. This school of thought is also 
anticipating selecting. their personnel 
with ability to hit the gift shots, a more 
potent factor than formerly. Some are 
even going back to the two-handed 
waterbucket handle shot in their search 
for greater accuracy from the foul line. 

Others believe that, with the pen- 
alty for fouling so heavy, there will 
be less fouling because the defenses 
will not be guarding so closely. There- 
fore, this group is working harder than 
ever before on their offensive patterns 
hoping to make more field goals and in 
this manner to offset any weakness in 
foul shooting. 

Time will tell which group has ana- 
lyzed the effects of the new rule most 
accurately. While they are learning 
there will be games won or lost be- 
cause of the emphasis the coach gave 
his coaching because of the new rule. 
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This is exactly what happened in col- 
lege football last fall when it took 
some coaches a half season to learn that 
the change in the substitution rule 
made much more difference to the 
coach than to the football official. It 
made a different game, but some 
coaches would not admit it until the 
small end of the scoreboard forced 
them to. 

Although this change in basketball is 
not so revolutionary, it will make a dif- 
ference. Next winter will supply most 
of the answers thus making for a 
more interesting basketball season. Of 
course coaching school instructors will 
also exert tremendous influence on the 
thinking of the high school coaches. 


INVENTORY TIME 

The end of the year is inventory 
time. Although the coaches’ association’s 
year does not end until after the coach- 
ing school, this will be our last oppor- 
tunity to review Pres. Pat Gerald’s ad- 
ministration. We think that he will be 
able to point with pride to several ac- 
complishments. Without the benefits of 
McConachie’s excellent minutes of 
board meetings, we will point out the 
ones that come to our mind. 

Of course the proof of the pudding 
is in the eating; and we will not know 
the results of several changes made in 
the coaching school setup until mid- 
August. We believe that all are steps 
in the right direction. We would list 
the following steps of progress: 

(1) Changing the dates from the first 
to the second week in August. Although 
the change was of necessity because of 
personnel, we believe that the coaches 
will like it better. (2) Changing the 
days from Monday through Friday to 
Tuesday through Saturday. This was 
also a necessity because of a conflict 
with the Chicago all-star game. Frank- 
ly, we have no way of predicting wheth- 
er the coaches will want to make this 
a permanent change, but we do be- 
lieve that they will like the second 
week better than the first in August. 

Largest Coaching School Budget 

(3) Setting up the largest coaching 
school budget in the history of the 
association by adding three extra foot- 
ball coaches; planning for the largest 
crowd in the history of the all-star 


Round-up 


By STAN LAMBERT 


Southwest Representative 








football game and paying more for it 
by having the game in the fabulous 
Cotton Bowl; and adding the Reunion 
of all players who have played in the 
19 past games as a part of the 20th an- 
niversary celebration of the game. 

We believe the coaches will definite- 
ly like having two more assistant 
coaches around because oftentimes they 
know more about certain techniques 
and details than the head man. The 
third additional coach, a simple wing 
man who will not coach an all-star 
team, also involves another basic 
change in policy. Whether the single 
wing coaches will feel that they have 
been slighted under the new plan, is 
impossible to predict. And if they do 
feel that way, whether the addition of 
more T-formation will please more than 
are displeased is another difficult fac- 
tor to predict. 

We also believe that they will be 
pleased with the Reunion and the ad- 
dition of the Apache Belles to the half- 
time show. We think that the coaches 
have enough pride in the all-star game 
to be proud that it has grown large 
enough to rate the Cotton Bowl. We 
also believe they will like returning the 
school to “Big D” after an absence of 
20 years. 

All of the above are major changes 
though—and one never knows how a 
group will react. Coaches are just as 
unpredictable in this respect as the 
next guy. 


Politically Speaking — 
State and National 

The association has also had a good 
year broadening its influence at both 
state and national levels. Off hand 
we recall that having two relay teams 
from each region went into effect in 
the 1954 state track meet. This issue 
was association-sponsored over a pe- 
riod of several years. We are also proud 
of two contacts that state Education 
Commissioner J. W. Edgar made with 
the association in which he recognized 
coaches as teachers and gave them a 
voice in new proposals. 

On the national level the association 
had a voice on the NCAA football rules 
committee, and headed off an NCAA 
proposal that all high school all-star 
games be banned. That issue is still 
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hanging fire and has to be brought to 
a successful conclusion next winter. 
The Educational Policies Commission’s 
report is another issue that will lap 
over into Raymond Mattingly’s admin- 
istration... However, the association is 
making progress and making some out- 
standing contributions to athletics in 
Texas and thus making every coach’s 
job a better one. 


Few Other Changes 


The only other changes that come to 
mind right now are: (1) the rule that 
a coach had to be a member of the 
association for his player to receive an 
invitation to the all-star game, and (2) 
the rule that only one basketball all- 
star could come from any school. We 
dealt at length with the board’s atti- 
tude toward the first in our May col- 
umn in Coach and Athlete; and the 
other is not of too much consequence 
because it had never been done any- 
way. 

Another Year Ahead 

This is our last column for 1953-’54. 
After writing it eight years, we have 
learned to look forward to it every 
month. We have tried to interpret the 
association as we saw it, and to rep- 
resent the coaches as we know them. 
Whether we have succeeded or not is 
for you to say—but we’ve enjoyed try- 
ing. If we serve in the same capacity 
next year, we will continue our ef- 
forts to keep Texas high school ath- 
letics at the top of the heap. Will look 
forward to seeing you at the coaching 
school. 





COACH-PLAYER 
COMBINATION 


(Continued from page 35) 


points to the opposition’s 3,063 for an 
average of 83.7 and 68.1 respectively. 

In eight years at Lon Morris, Adams- 
coached teams have a 212-78 record, 
have burned the buckets for 19,581 
points while 290 opponents were ac- 
counting for 16,907. The last two fig- 
ures average out 67.5 and 58.2 respec- 
tively. 

His off-the-court coaching personal- 
ity is of an all-too-rare species in mod- 
ern high-pressure coaching. His home 
is located across the street from the 
campus and in the apex of an area 
that makes it in throwing distance of 
the main building of the small Meth- 
odist school, the boys’ dormitory and 
the gymnasium. It is pretty handy for 
his “boys” to drop in at all hours of 
the day or night for the dozens of little 
wants that boys develop their first 
years away from home. 
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MISSOURI VALLEY 
(Continued from page 38) 

Otto Bodenhausen, elementary princi- 
pal, as the new head football coach... 
He was line coach in 1950. 

Harold Mullison, sophomore pole 
vaulter, and Ray Hoffman, junior hur- 
dler, rank as the best in their events 
ever to compete for Iowa State... Bill 
Strannigan, new head football mentor, 
has moved his family from Ft. Collins 
to Ames . .. CIC pre-season basketball 
tournament may be revived in the 
form of a road show with four of the 
six schools partciipating . . . Hutchin- 
son, Kansas won the National Junior 
College track and field title, dethron- 
ing Victoria College, Texas, the two- 
time champions . . . John Neeky, Vic- 
toria, was the outstanding performer 
with firsts in the high and low hurdles 
and in the 220-yard dash . . . Missouri 
won the Big Seven baseball title with 
Oklahoma second. 

JUNE 20 CHUCK AND FRANK CRAMER 
will be hosts at a picnic for college 
trainers and their families who will be 
in Kansas City for the National Train- 
ers Association convention . . . Coaches 
interested in an inexpensive mouth- 
guard for their football players (a non- 
profit project) write Dr. Howard 
Dukes, New Brotherhood Building, 
Kansas City, Kansas .. . Full details 
in the September issueb ut suffice to 
say, it virtually eliminated tooth dam- 
age in three schools, where it was test- 
ed, last season. 

The Oklahoma Aggie freshmen won 
the conference telegraphic meet in an 
overwhelming fashion . . . Jack Mitch- 
ell, Wichita University football coach, 
is the proud father of a boy. 





MISSOURI — John “Hi” Simmons js 
the dean of the Big Seven baseball 
coaches and has rarely been “out of 
the money” in fifteen years. He won his 
fifth title in 1952 and has been second 
five other years. He graduated from 
Kirksville, Missouri State College, 
where he was a four-sport star and then 
played semipro ball, doubling as pitch- 
er and outfielder. During the football 
season, “Hi” is chief scout. 


OKLAHOMA — Bill Owen, 80, base- 
ball coach from 1922 to 1927, who died 
April 14, was a brother of Bennie 
Owen, Sooner football coach from 1905 
to 1926. Another brother, Ted Owen, 
is the athletic director. Under Owen, 
the Sooners won the baseball title in 
1925, 1926 and 1927. 


PREP PATTER — Groundwork was 
laid for the revival of the Kansas State 
Coaches Association and despite the 
suggestion of Chuck Mather, new Kan- 
sas University football coach, it will be 
all-inclusive. 


Mather suggested to the coaches, 
who were meeting in conjunction with 
the University’s football clinic, that 
the football coaches organize their own 
group and let the basketball coaches 
do likewise. 

The suggestion was vetoed in the in- 
terest of harmony and it was felt that 
coaches of all sports working together, 
could come closer to realizing objec- 
tives than separating and encouraging 
a schism within the ranks. 

Although there was no connection 
between the two incidents, the Kansas 
State High School Activities Associa- 
tion announced, that, effective in 1955, 
foobtall schedules would be limited to 
nine games instead of the ten now 
permitted. 


BIG TEN 

(Continued from page 41) 

research laboratory and has _ tested 
thousands of the world’s best athletes, 
tested Bannister in London before the 
52 Olympic games and found that he 
had the greatest circulatory powers 
of any athlete Cureton had tested. At 
that time Bannister was weak, mus- 
cularly, and Cureton recommended 
exercises to build up the muscle, and 
wheat germ oil to kick up the appe- 
tite and weight. 

Don Voss, Wisconsin’s All-America 
end as a soph in ’52, is still having 
trouble with the knee that sidelined 
him last fall. He may not play this 
fall, particularly since Wisconsin has 
six good flankers without him... . Big 
Ten football coaches still want to re- 
vise the limited substitution rule which 
knocked the platoon system out a year 
ago. They favor a rule permitting any 
player to make one re-entry each quar- 
ter. This would return a great deal of 
specialization to football. ... How many 
conferences in the country could field 
a better backfield than the Big Ten 
with a veteran, proven lineup of John 
Borton, Ohio, quarter; J. C. Caroline, 
Illinois, and LeRoy Bolden, Michigan 
State, halves, and Alan Ameche, Wis- 
consin, fullback? 


Call... 
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OLIVER JACKSON 
Builder of Relay Champions 


It happened at the 1953 Drake Re- 
lays. A quartet of Abilene Christian 
College relayers had just returned from 
the winner’s stand for the third time 
that afternoon with their trophies. A 
member of a defeated relay team re- 
marked to the passing foursome: 

“Why don’t you guys go to the Penn 
Relays so we can win something here 
once in a while?” 

That afternoon the ACC runners had 
completed the “grand slam” of small 
college track by winning the 440, &80 
and mile relay titles of the Texas, Kan- 
sas, and Drake relays, three of the na- 
tion’s leading track and field carnivals. 

This came as a surprise to no one be- 
cause the ACCians have been sacking 
up relay trophies in their class at the 
large meets for a quarter of a century. 
And therein is a story —a story, part 
of which features Oliver Jackson, a 
33-year-old former air force captain, 
who is gaining recognition as one of the 
nation’s leading track coaches. 

Jackson’s thinly-clads are known 
throughout the nation even though they 
represent a small college. In recent 
years he has produced such outstanding 
performers as Paul Faulkner, one of 
the country’s top vaulters and spear- 
tossers; Leon Lepard, rated among the 
best halfmilers; George Adrian, a top 
quartermiler in any man’s league; Les 
Vanover, ranked among the nation’s 
top 10 high jumpers; and Vitamin T. 
Smith who ran the century in 9.6 three 
times and also won Little all-America 
grid honors. 

ACC is a four-year college support- 
ed by private contributions and by 
members of the Church of Christ. Some 
1500 students annually attend the col- 
lege in Abilene, a thriving west Texas 
metropolis of 50,000 people. 

The 1954 versions of the Wildcat re- 
lay teams are again expected to be 
among the top quartets. Jackson, a tire- 
less, hard driving coach, is aiming 
for more records this year, and an in- 
vitation to the famed Coliseum Relays 
in Los Angeles, the World Series of 
college trackdom. 

He has the uncanny knack for de- 
veloping quartermilers from boys whom 
other track coaches pass over in high 
school, and it pays off in mile relay 
marks. His mile relay teams hold rec- 
ords at every meet entered except the 
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By ROBBIE ROBINSON 





Oliver Jackson, Abilene Christian College track coach, is shown here with one of his 
star pupils, Leon Lepard. Lepard, who has returned to ACC following a tour of 
military duty, is rated as one of the nation’s top half-milers. 


Texas Relays: Texas Conference (3:19.2, 
1949); Southern Relays, Birmingham, 
Alabama (3:20, 1950); Kansas Relays, 
Lawrence, Kansas (3:16.8, 1950); Border 
Olympics, Laredo, Texas (3:22.8, 1951); 
West Texas Relays, Odessa, Texas 
(3:19.8, 1951); North Texas Relays, Den- 
ton, Texas (3:18.6, 1952); Drake Relays, 
Des Moines, Iowa (3:15.4, 1952). 

His mile foursome has never been de- 
feated in conference since he assumed 
the coaching reins in 1948. In six con- 
ference meets, Jackson’s team of Wild- 
cats has won four championships and 
finished second twice. Not bad for a 
bunch of kids who do not even have a 
cinder track on the campus! 

From 1950 to 1952, his mile relay 
team piled up a string of 17 consecutive 
victories. After the streak was snapped 
in 1952 at Kansas, the Cats came roar- 
ing back the next week at Drake to 
shatter their own record with a blazing 
3:15.4 — one of the best times recorded 
in the nation. 

The 1952 Wildcat runners also fea- 
tured a crack sprint medley relay team. 
The quartet, incidentally, smashed the 
Drake mark too with a 3:23.9, only 1.1 
second off the world record. 


Climax of the 1952 track season came 
when the ACC team won the first NATA 
track and field meet, chalking up four 
first places among 74 points. 

Attesting to the fact that Jackson is 
considered an outstanding coach in his 
selection for the third straight year 
as track and field director of the NAIA, 
an association of the smaller colleges 
in the United States. 

Jackson gained letters in basketbal!, 
football, and track at Denison (Texas) 
high school but he gained the widest 
recognition when he won the high 
school broadjumping title in 1938. After 
finishing high school, he divided his 
first two years of college between North 
Texas State and Oklahoma Baptist Uni- 
versity but he turned to ACC in 1941 
where he earned football and track 
letters. During his four years as a cap- 
tain in the air force in World War II 
he served as combat intelligence and 
executive officer of his flight squadron 
in Africa, Sicily, Italy, Corsica, and 
Southern France. Discharged in Jan- 
uary, 1946, he returned to ACC and re- 
ceived his degree that spring. 

It was that fall that he became deep- 

(Continued on page 48) 
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RECREATION FOR COMMUNITY LIVING 


An informative booklet by top authorities in the 
field of recreation. Sets up guiding principles, 
practices and policies for every phase of total 
community recreation, 


ESSENTIALS FOR DEVELOPING 
COMMUNITY RECREATION 


A valuable guide containing the “10-Point Essen- 
tials of a Public Recreation System” adopted by 
the Federal Security Agency and developed 
further by The Athletic Institute—to aid in or- 
ganizing community recreation. 





Remember, more people playing more games 
means a happier, healthier, stronger America 


For full details on the above material, write to: 
The Athletic Institute, 209 S. State St., Chicago 4, Ili. 





This seal, pridemark of 
the Athletic Institute, 


identifies its members. OF ATHLETICS, 
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PLAYTOWN 
U.S.A. 


A fast-moving, well drama- 


-tized film that will enable 


you to show your community 
leaders how to organize com- 
munity-wide, all-age, year- 
round recreational programs. 


$1,000 FOR 
RECREATION 


With this film, you demon- 
strate to community sponsor 
groups that recreation is a 
basic human need and is as 
much a public responsibility 
as education, health and wel- 
fare. 


LEADERS FOR 
LEISURE 


Here’s a dynamic film that 
stresses the importance and 
need for professionally 
trained leaders to insure the 
success of any community 
program. 


A NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION DEVOTED TO THE ADVANCEMENT 


RECREATION AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
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NATIONAL TRAINERS 
CONVENTION 


Here is the program for the 1954 N.A.T.A. Convention. Let’s 
all get behind the staff and make this the biggest, best 
convention yet. 


MONDAY — JUNE 21 


8:00 Registration 
8:30 Welcome to Kansas City 
Dr. Clarke Wescoe — Dean of K. U. Medical School 
Director of the Medical Center 
8:50 Welcome 
Fitz Lutz — University of North Carolina, Chairman 
of N.A.T.A. Board of Directors 
9:00 Knees and Shoulders 
Paul J. Preston, M.D. — Cheyenne, Wyoming 
11:00 Break 
11:10 The Trainer and the Official 
12:20 Lunch 
Abb Curtis— Commissioner of Officials, Southwest 
2:00 Legal Responsibilities of a Trainer and Coach 
M. E. Slough, L.L.D., Professor of Law — 
Kansas University 
3:00 Injury Report 


Kenneth Hawk — Michigan College of Mining 
Panel: Foot, Ankle and Knee 

Jack Williamson — University of California 

Bob Weingart — Marquette University 

Dinner 

Laurence “Porky” Morgan — Kansas State College 
Elmer Brown — Texas Christian University 

Joe Stanitis —— Amherst College 

Jim Hunt — University of Michigan 

Conference 

(Only active members vote.) 

N.A.T.A. Meeting 

Use of Cold and Pressure Packs in Treatment of 
Injuries 


3:30 


6:00 


8:00 
9:00 


TUESDAY — JUNE 22 


Comments on Trainer’s Responsibility 

Robert Brashear, M.D.— Team Physician, 

Spike Dixon — University of Indiana 

Further Treatment of Sprains 

Walt Willoughby — Carnegie Tech 

Break 

Panel on Shoulder - Arm - Elbow Injuries 

Kearney Reeb — University of Southern California 
Paul Schneider — University of Nebraska 

Fred Peterson — University of Wyoming 

Henry “Buck” Andel— Georgia Tech 

Wayne Rudy — Southern Methodist University 
Lunch 

Resistive Exercise of a Post-Operative Knee 

Donald L. Rose, M.D. — Director of Physical Medicine, 
The Kansas University Medical Center 

Panel: Questions Desired by the Floor to Be Answered 
Conrad Jarvis — Stanford University 

Ken Rawlinson — University of Oklahoma 

Eddie Wojecki — The Rice Institute 

Howard Waite — University of Pittsburgh 

Fitz Lutz — University of North Carolina 

Jack Heppinstall — Michigan State College 


9:30 


10:00 
10:10 


12:00 
2:00 


FRANK THOMAS (Continued from page 20) 


at Alabama’s 46. Thomas had expected no such quick re- 
possession and, with Howell out and a lead of 16 to 7, fig- 
ured it was time for conservative play. So he sent Tilden 
Campbell in to substitute for the daring Riley Smith. “Don’t 
throw the ball around,” Thomas told Campbell. But as he 
started from the field, Smith said to the huddle, “I’ve called 
the play. Run it and make it good.” 

They did. It was a 64-yard pass play, from Riley to Hut- 
son, for a touchdown. 

Thomas could hardly wait until we met again, he later 
told me. He said, “You remember what Doc Denny said 
about coaching being only 10 per cent? Well, he was right.” 
Then he narrated the background of the extraordinary play 
which destroyed Stanford. 


HE WAS, of course, joshing. His sense of humor was one 
of his priceless assets and he thought the incident a good 
joke on himself. Also, he was a modest man and gave credit 
sincerely at all times to his co-workers and his players. 

He was given good material, certainly. Them as has, 
gits. But to say that Alabama material averaged better 
than at certain other Southern schools is probably not true. 
He gave a genius to the coaching, without which Alabama 
could not have equalled the remarkable record made dur- 
ing his tenure. 

Furthermore, the mere possession of a large squad of 
able athletes is no assurance of championships. It takes 
a keen and experienced eye, a deep knowledge of boy psy- 
chology and an unflagging zeal of leadership to pick from 
100 or more scholarship athletes the 18 or 24 to be fitted, 
welded and bolted into a team which operates like a piece 
of precision machinery. 

In possessing those qualities, plus sound knowledge of 
positional and team tactics and a personality that was pleas- 
ant but firm, lay the secret of Frank Thomas’ success. 


It was notably illustrated in the case of Millard Howell 
and Don Hutson. Both were physically frail and unimpres- 
sive in high school football. Howell was a crack infielder, 
Hutson a sprinter. Thomas saw their latent potentiality. 
He kindled their ambition, and made them into the greatest 
passing combination collegiate football has seen. 


Of his 15 teams at Alabama, 13 players made one or more 
generally accepted All-America selections. From the chub- 
by, soft-voiced, rosy-cheeked little man they had got the 
inspiration and tutelage that carried them to football great- 
ness. 





THE HUDDLE 


CITATIONS FOR ALABAMA COACHES 


The Alabama High School Athletic Association awarded 
certificates to the following coaches in recognition of meri- 
torious service for twenty years or more in the coaching 
field: D. F. Anderson, Jr., of Thomasville; Billy Bancroft 
of Anniston; John Blane of Woodlawn; Dave Boykin of Le- 
Roy; R. L. Beaird of Auburn; Louis Coshott of Oak Grove; 
Robert L. Hardy of Minor; Freeman Johnson of Anniston; 
T. R. Lawson of Ramsay; E. D. Lott of Demopolis; V. C. 
McClusky of Minor; Sam Mason of Opelika; J. E. O’Brien of 
Tallassee; H. L. Ogle of Decatur; John D. Simpkins of 
Jackson; Snitz Snider of Bessemer; F. H. Spicer of Clanton; 
Russell Taylor of Dothan; E. L. Tucker of Phillips; Percy 
Vines of Corner; Walton Wright of Sheffield; Swede Ken- 
dall of Tuscaloosa; O. P. Mitchell of Hewitt High School; 
Claude McClain of Ensley, and J. W. DeYampert of Birming- 
ham. 


(Continued from page 12) 
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COACHING SCHOOL DIRECTORY 


JULY 

UPSTATE NEW YORK BASKETBALL 
COACHING SCHOOL — Delaware 
Academy, Delhi, New York. July 1-3. 
Director, Edward J. Shalkey. Courses: 
Basketball. Staff: ‘“Dudey’” Moore, 
“Taps” Gallagher, “Hal” Bradley. 
Tuition: $15.00 for one man; $25.00 for 
two men from same school. 


TENNESSEE SECONDARY SCHOOL 
ATHLETIC ASSN. — Cookeville, 
Tenn. July 28-31. Director, Coach 
P. V. Overall. Courses: Football, 
Basketball, Track. Staff: Darrell 
Royal and staff, Paul McBrayer. 
Tuition: None. 


VIRGINIA HIGH SCHOOL LEAGUE 
COACHING SCHOOL — Blacksburg, 
Virginia. July 1, 2 and 3. Director: 
Thomas J. Pierce, Athletic Publicity 
Director, Virginia Tech, Blacksburg, 
Virginia. Courses: Football, Basket- 
ball and Athletic Training. Staff: Jim 
Tatum, Warren Giese, Carney Laslie, 
Paul McBrayer and V. P. I. coaching 
staff. Tuition: $5.00 for Virginians; 
$10.00 for non-Virginians. 


VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE—Peters- 
burg, Virginia. July 6-9. Director, 
S. R. “Sal” Hall. Courses: Football, 
Basketball. Staff: James M. Tatum, 
Charles “Chuck” Mather, Donald 
“Dudey” Moore. Tuition: $15.00; room 
and board, $4.00 per day. 


AUGUST 

ADELPHI COLLEGE COACHING 
SCHOOL— Garden City, Long Island, 
New York. August 9-11. Directors, 
George E. Faherty, John Sipos. 
Courses: Basketball. Staff: Kenneth 
Loeffler, J. Berney Crum, Danny 
Lynch, John Bach, Elmer McCall. 
Tuition: $15.00. 


BELOIT COLLEGE — Beloit, Wiscon- 
sin. August 19-21. Director, Mr. Dolph 
Stanley. Tuition: $25.00. 


CALIFORNIA POLY WORKSHOP — 
San Luis Obispo, Calif. Aug. 9-20. 
Director, Al R. Arps. Courses: Foot- 
ball, Basketball, Baseball, Track. 
Staff: Chas. Taylor, “Ducky” Dowell, 
“Paddy” Cottrell, Jess Mortenson. 
Tuition: $27.00. 


COLORADO HIGH SCHOOL 
COACHES ASSN. — Denver, Colora- 
do. Aug. 18-20. Directors, N. C. Mor- 
ris, Ed Flint. Courses: Football, Bas- 
ketball. Staff: Clarence Munn, 
Branch McCracken. Tuition: $10.00. 


FLORIDA COACHING SCHOOL — 
University of Florida, Gainesville. 
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August 9-12. Director: I. W. Brant. 
Courses: Football, Basketball and 
Track. Staff: Sid Gillman, Perry 
Moss, Hank Crisp, Percy Beard. Bas- 
ketball; Everett Case. 


GEORGIA ATHLETIC COACHES 


ASSOCIATION — Atlanta, Ga. Au- 
gust 2-6. Director, Dwight Keith, 310 
Buckhead Ave., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 
Courses: Football, Basketball, Athlet- 
ic Training. Staff Don Faurot, Adolph 
Rupp, Sam Lankford, Bernie Reid, 
Jim Luck, Wright Bazemore, Jack 
Griffin, Carlton Lewis, Harry Sum- 
mers. Tuition: $5.00 for members; 
$10.00 for non-members. 


IDAHO COACHES ASSN. — Sun Val- 


ley, Idaho. August 9-13. Jerry Del- 
linger, Jerome, Idaho, Director. 
Courses: Football, Basketball, Track 
and Athletic Training. Staff: Chuck 
Mather, Ev Shelton, Dubby Holt, Stan 
Hieserman and Joe Glanders. Tuition: 
$10.00, association members; $15.00 
for non-members. 


INDIANA HIGH SCHOOL ATH. ASSN. 


gust 9-12. Director: L. V. Phillips, 
—Indiana Univ., Bloomington. Au- 
Commissioner, Indiana H. S. Athl. 
Assn., 812 Circle Tower, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. Courses: Football and Bas- 
ketball. Staff Ray Eliot, Bernie Crim- 
mins, Branch McCracken and Indiana 
High School Coaches. Tuition: $1.00 
for Indiana coaches; $10.00 for out- 
of-state coaches. 


INDIANA BASKETBALL COACHING 


SCHOOL— Kokomo, Indiana. August 
5-7. Director: Cliff Wells, Box 83, Tu- 
lane University, New Orleans, La. 
Courses: Basketball. Staff: Bucky 
O’Connor, Tony Hinkle, E. N. Case, 
John Nordlander, Joe Platt, and Cliff 
Wells. Tuition: $10:00. 


KANSAS COACHING SCHOOL — 


Wichita University. August 16-20. 
Director E. A. Thomas, 1300 Topeka 
Blvd., Topeka, Kansas. Courses: Foot- 
ball. Basketball, Six-man Football, 
Training and Care of Injuries. Staff: 
Hugh Daugherty, Bill Meek. Others 
to be announced later. Tuition: $10.00. 


NEBRASKA COACHING SCHOOL — 


University of Nebraska. August 16- 
19. Director: Mr. O. L. Webb, P. O. 
Box 1028, Lincoln, Nebraska. Courses: 
Football, Six-man Football, Basket- 
ball, Training. Staff and tuition to 
be announced. 


OKLAHOMA COACHES ASSN. — 


Skirvin Tower Hotel, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. August 8-12. Director: Clarence 
Breithoupt 3420 N. W. 19th, Okla. 
City, Okla. Courses: Football and 


Basketball. Staff: Don Faurot, Bow- 
den Wyatt, Gomer Jones. Basketball 
lecturer to be announced. Tuition: 
$10.00. 


WHITTIER COLLEGE CLINIC—Whit- 


tier, California. August 5. Director, 
George H. Allen. Courses: Football. 
Staff: William Battles, Wayne Milner, 
Jess Hill, Clipper Smith, Tom Pro- 
thro, Tom Lieb and Bob Bronzaw. 
Lectures — Demonstrations—Round- 
table discussions. 


SOUTH CAROLINA COACHES ASSN. 


— Univ. of S. C., August 1-6, inclu- 
sive. Director: Harry Hedgepath, 
1623 Harrington St., Newberry, S. C. 
Courses: Basketball, Football and 
Athletic Injuries. Staff: Eddie Hickey, 
Bob King, Red Sanders, Ray Eliot 
and Duke Wyre. Tuition: $10.00 per 
course for non-members, $15.00 for 
both; $5.00 for members per course, 
$7.50 for both. 


TEXAS HIGH SCHOOL COACHES 


ASSN. — Dallas, Texas, August 9-14. 
Director: L. W. McConachie, 2901 
Copper St., El Paso, Texas. Courses: 
Football, Basketball, Baseball, Track, 
Training, Basketball and Football 
Rules Discussions, Terf lectures. Staff: 
Bobby Dodd, Ray Graves, Frank 
Broyles, Jess Neely, Joe Davis, C. B. 
Grigg, Henry R. Sanders, Donald W. 
Moore, E. S. Hickey, Frank Anderson, 
Wayne Rudy, Louis Grevelle, Gene 
Antil and Alex Hooks. Tuition: Mem- 
bers, $13.00 plus $2.00 membership 
fee. Non-members, $16.00. Commer- 
cial companies, $26.00. 


WISCONSIN HIGH SCHOOL 


COACHES ASSOCIATION — Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisc. 
August 9-13. Director: Harold A. 
Metzen, 1809 Madison St., Madison, 
Wisc. Courses: Football, Basketball. 
Staff: Hugh Daugherty, Ivy William- 
son, Hank Iba and Bud Foster. 














Tuition: $10.00. 
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Directly across the street 
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James B. Rike 


Track Coach 
Baylor School 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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CoacH JAMEs B. RIKE has completed 
his 34th year of service to Baylor School 
for Boys in Chattanooga, Tennessee. 
He went to Baylor in 1919 as coach of 
track and varsity football. He coached 
the football teams for eighteen years and 
has served as track mentor through- 
out the thirty-four year span. For the 
past twenty-five years he has also 
served as associate head master of the 
school. His track teams have won the 
Mid-South championship for the past 
six years and during the past twenty- 
four years he has won the title twenty- 
one times. 

In addition to his coaching duties, 
Mr. Rike has served as athletic director 
at Baylor for the past twenty-eight 
years. He teaches Bible and biology 
and his classes are always a favorite 
with the students. In addition to the 
subject matter, he imparts to his stu- 
dents some of the richness from his 
own experience and his philosophy of 
life. 

We recall a personal visit we had 
with the late Frank Thomas back in 
December. During the course of our 
conversation, Baylor School was dis- 
cussed and Coach Thomas expressed 
high admiration for James B. Rike. “A 
great deal of Baylor’s athletic success,” 
he said, “must be credited to Coach 
Rike. He has contributed a great deal 
to the spirit and tradition at Baylor.” 

And so, not because he has just won 
another Mid-South track title, nor for 
his twenty-one Mid-South track tri- 





OLIVER JACKSON 


(Continued from page 44) 


ly interested in coaching, especially 
track. The following year he took over 
the track team and assisted with foot- 
ball as line coach. Jackson once enter- 
tained ideas about being a dentist after 
his stint in the Air Force; but by work- 
ing with the trackmen, he kindled his 
desire for coaching them. 


ACC mile relay teams are generally 
composed of runners from. several 
states. Running on the 1951 foursome 
were boys from Texas, California, Ohio, 
and Oklahoma. For the next two years, 
the same existed for the mile runners. 


Jackson’s most ardent fans are his 
two daughters, Sara Joe, 4, and Mary 
Rolanda, not yet a year old, and his 
wife, Biddie Marie, his childhood sweet- 
heart. 


Experience in the big time always 
produces stories. For instance, the 
ACCians almost missed a relay title in 
the 1952 West Texas Relays. Adrian, 
the speedy Californian, was in his holes 
for the 440 lap on the sprint medley. 
The starter began his preliminary talk- 
ing and had the gun poised for the 
start when Adrian suddenly leaped out 
of his holes, yelling: “Hey! Hey! Hold 
it—I don’t have a baton!” Adrian got 





COACH RIKE 





umphs, but for his thirty-four years of 
faithful, consistent and Christian serv- 
ice he has rendered to Baylor School 
and to the hundreds of boys who have 
had the good fortune to come under his 
influence, Coach & Athlete salutes 
Coach James B. Rike! 


his baton and the Wildcats won the 
race. 


“Oh, well,” Jackson remarks calmly, 
“It’s all in the life of a track coach.” 


And in this case, the life of one of 
the nation’s top track coaches. 


KKK ILI SIA ASHES SJE JEOPE 
FRONT COVER PHOTO 
WES SANTEE —U. of Kansas 


Wes Santee of the University of Kansas is one of the world’s finest middle-dis- 
tance runners. He holds too many records to list them all. He is best known for his 
mile efforts. He smashed the national collegiate mile record for the first time last 
May with 4:06.3 burst at Big Seven Meet at Ames. He came back less than an hour 
later to set a second new meet mark of 1:50.8 for the 880. He was clocked at 4:03.7 
in the mile race at the NCAA last July in Lincoln for a new NCAA meet record, and 
in December he negotiated the distance in 4:04.2 to set a new Sugar Bowl record. 
He ran a 4:02.4 mile at the Compton Invitational last June. He ran a 4:01.3 at the 
Missouri Valley AAU Meet, May 29, 1954. His best mile record was made at the 
Compton Invitational, June 4, 1954, when he was clocked at 4:00.6, the second fastest 
mile ever recorded. 

Santee broke the national intercollegiate two-mile record at 8:58 in the triangular 
meet against Drake and Arkansas. He scored the grand slam of receiving the “most 
outstanding performer’? awards at Texas, Kansas and Drake relays this spring, thus 
giving him six of possible nine such awards during his three-year varsity career. 
He became the first man in history to anchor four winning relay teams at Drake— 
the four mile, sprint medley, distance medley and two mile. A new record was set 
in the sprint medley of 3:21.4 with Santee scorching a 1:49.7 anchor carry. A new 
record of 9:50.4 was also scored in the distance medley with Santee anchoring in 
4:07.4. He anchored the spring medley team to a world record of 3:20:2 at the Texas 
Relays and anchored the two mile team to a new Texas record of 7:34.1 with a 1:49.7 
anchor carry. He also anchored the four mile victors at Texas. 

Santee is 21 years old, 6’1” tall and weighs 150 pounds. He is a senior and hails 
from Ashland, Kansas. He appears to be America’s best bet to run the mile under 
four minutes. 
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PACIFIC COAST 


(Continued from page 40) 


3,252 fans saw a rip-roaring battle. 
Jefferson wound up with 69% points to 
Manual Arts’ 58 and Fremont’s 29. 
Oddly, only two meet records were set 
and both were by fourth-place Roose- 
velt. Norm Volen got off a mighty 58- 
ft., 914-in. shot-put to better the rec- 
erd of 57 ft., 4 in., and Armando Castro, 
running a beautifully paced mile, won 
in 4:31.9. The old mark was 4:32.2. 

Swim Coach Tom Haynie turned 
down the Michigan job, will shortly be 
named coach of the American aquatic 
team for next .year’s Pan-American 
Games. 

College of the Pacific will undertake 
a five-game Eastern-Midwestern bas- 
ketball tour next December. Duquesne 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., University of Louis- 
ville, Dayton University, Cincinnati 
University, and Western Kentucky at 
Bowling Green. 

“The Bob Mathias Story” for which 
financing has been underwritten by 
residents of Mathias’ home town, Tu- 
lare, was set for world-wide distribution 
by Allied Artists Picture Corp. 

Bob Feerick signed a new contract 
to continue as University of Santa Clara 
basketball coach for the next three 
years. 

Los Angeles was treated to big league 
soccer when the Argles of Plymouth, 
England, met the Oortmunds of Ger- 
many at Wrigley Field. 





SOFTBALL 
(Continued from page 33) 


Drum, outstanding pitcher; two softball 
bats by Joseph G. Kren Bat Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., to First Baseman Dave Linn, 
outstanding batter; pair Keds by U. S. 
Rubber Co., Baltimore, to Third Base- 
man Bill McCallum, leading scorer, and 
a sport shirt by American Pad and Tex- 
tile Co., of Greenfield, Ohio, to Center 
Fielder Jim Freedman, outstanding 
fielder. All of them played for the 
champions. One silk necktie each by 
Tieright Co., Asheboro, N. C., was given 
to Manager Jim Miller and Pitcher 
Dave Garland, of Seminary. 

The fourth annual Virginia college 
tournament will be staged in Richmond 
on May 6-7, 1955. The event is unique 
in that no other state holds a tourna- 
ment of its kind, with all teams regis- 
tered with the Amateur Softball Asso- 
ciation of America. The collegians in 
Virginia now look forward to their 
annual softball classic. 

Seven ASA-affiliated umpires 
worked in the tournament: Bob Swort- 
zel, of Arlington; Boyd Reichenback, of 
Hampton; Oscar Kuhn, Les Sauer; Jim- 
my Peay, Wade Chambers and Russell 
(Legs) Bolling, of Richmond. 
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(Continued from page 11) 


The main emphasis in the required 
course of athletics is, naturally enough, 
upon those sports which will have the 
greatest “carry over” value for students 
in the years after college. Indeed, the 
university’s famous statement of policy 
on athletics encourages intercollegiate 
competition in sports like tennis, swim- 
ming, and golf, “which contribute to the 
development of health and phvsical fit- 
ness ... and can be continued in adult 
life.” 

Emory is a place where the student’s 
“physical quotient” is recognized as be- 
ing almost as important as his intelli- 
gence quotient. Just as the entering 
student is subjected to a battery of 
tests to determine his “I.Q.,” so all 
male students are tested for motor 
ability, to determine their “P.O.” The 
results of the four part Emory Test of 
Motor Ability — developed by the uni- 
versity and consisting of a softball 
throw, 60-yard dash, basketball dribble 
and Sargent jump —are used to place 
students in groups with those of com- 
parable ability. 

After placement students spend their 
time in classes that emphasize funda- 
mental, practical sports skills. The cur- 
riculum for men includes seasonal 
sports like swimming, touch football, 
basketball, softball, tumbling. track and 
field, volleyball and soccer. After three 
quarters’ successful work in the pre- 
scribed courses, men are allowed to 
select four “activities” in which they 
would like special training. These in- 
clude weight lifting, wrestling, tennis, 
golf, badminton, handball, archery,, 
gymnastics and squash. 

With the coming of co-education to 
Emory, the physical education depart- 
ment has instituted regularly scheduled 
“co-recreational” classes. Such popular 
courses are now being taught men and 
women together in tennis, swimming, 
and golf. In the not-too-distant future, 
when plans for additions to the gym- 
nasium now on the drawing board have 
materialized, a staff member envisions 
a time when “co-recreational” courses 
in ballroom dancing will be offered! 

THE CURRICULUM FOR CO-EDS is sub- 
stantially the same as that set up for 
Emory’s nursing students, the only dif- 
ference being that there are now more 
women in the courses. Included in 
sports offered women are archery, vol- 
leyball, badminton, fundamentals of 
movement, swimming, conditioning, life 
saving, and tennis. 

Ten weeks in aquatics is required of 
all students. A feature of the depart- 
ment’s instruction in aquatics is a 
course in “survival swimming,” adopt- 
ed by Emory four years ago from the 

(Continued on page 50) 


GEORGIA 
A.A. U. 
TRACK 
MEET 


JUNIOR AAU RESULTS 
HIGH JUMP—Salter (O’Keefe) 6 ft. 334 in. 
(new state and meet record), Greer (O’Keefe), 
Odom (Northside), Sams (GMA). 
SHOT—Salter (O’Keefe) 49 ft. 11 in.; Swan- 
cy (Chamblee) 49 ft. 245 in.; Black (Northside) 
45. ft. 5 in.; DeLany (North Fulton) 45 ft. 
3i 


n. 
DISCUS—Salter (O’Keefe) 140 ft. 1 in.; 
Brown (Northside) 131 ft. 7 in.; Peavy (Druid 
Hills) 128 ft. 5 in.; Parks (GMA) 124 ft. 6 in. 
BROAD JUMP—Vickers (North Fulton) 21 
ft. 1 in.; DeLany (North Fulton) 20 ft. 142 in.; 
Dover (O” Keefe) 19 ft. 11 in.; Calhoun (North 
= 19 ft. 6 in. 

— _Simerville (Northside), Singleton 
(Druid Hills), Rudin (Fulton), Jchnston 
(North Fulton). T—10.1. 

220 — Simerville (Northside), Johnston 
(North Fulton), Brown (Chamblee), Duncan 
(O’Keefe). T—23.0 

180 LOW HURDLES — Singleton (Druid 
Hills), Calhoun (North Fulton), Brown 
(Northside), Wright (Unattached). T—20.0. 
120 HIGH HURDLES — Calhoun (North 
Fulton), Singleton (Druid Hills), Wright (Un- 
attached), Brown (Northside). T—15.3. 
_440—Hovton (Northside), Knox (North- 
side), Cruikshank (North Fulton), Hornbuckle 
(Northside). T—53.6. 

880—Dover (O’Keefe), Drews (Chamblee), 
ae (Northside), Frank (Druid Hills). 


MILE — Fowlkes’ (Northside), Duncan 
(O’Keefe), Jones (Northside), Wilson (Cham- 
blee). T—4:48.6. 

POLE VAULT — Snipes (Druid Hills) 12 ft. 
4%% in.; Rickenbacker (Northside) 11 ft. 9 in.; 
Wright (Unattached) 11 ft. 4 in.; tie for 4th, 
Keen (North Fulton), Reese (Chamblee), Ken- 
Ped (Northside), Maddox (O’Keefe) 10 ft. 


li 
880 RELAY—North Fulton, Northside No. 1, 
Northside No. Fulton. T—1:35.3. 

SENIOR AAU RESULTS 

1954 Georgia AAU Open Track Meet, Grant 
Field. Atlanta, May 22, 1954. 

SHOT PUT — Vereen (Ga. Tech), Dillon 
(Auburn), Griffin (Georgia), Rogers (Au- 
burn). 50-314 

JAVELIN — Allison (Unattached), Duck- 
worth (Ga.), Dillon (Aub.), Weaver (Unatt.), 
218-1134. (New meet record). 

MILE RUN—Barton (Aub.), Murphy (Ten- 
nessee), McBride (Un.). Adams (Florida). 4:27. 

HIGH JUMP—Neff (Un.), tie between Davis 
(Ga.), Jones (Un.), Holden (Emory) and 
Hannigan (Aub.) 6-216. 
440-YARD DASH — Tate (Aub.), Cady 
(Tech), Merritt (Aub.), Newby (Aub.). :50.1. 

100-YARD DASH—Creel (Aub.) Woodlee 
(Un.), Fowlkes (Un.), Goodloe (Baylor-Chat- 
tanooga). :09.85. 

120-YARD HIGH HURDLES—Perry (Ga.), 
Fickling (Aub.), Beutell (Un.), Smith (Un.). 
14.7. (Tied meet record). 

880-YARD RUN — Hill (Tenn.), Powell 
(Aub.), Roberts (Un.), Segner (Un.). 1:54. 
(New meet record). 

220-YARD DASH—Creel (Aub.), Goodloe 
(Baylor), Torrence (Tech), Pettaway (Bay- 
lor). :21.0. (New meet record) 

TWO-MILE RUN—Barton (Aub.), Atkins 
(Aub.), McBride (Un.), Christopher (Aub.). 
10:04.3. 

220-YARD LOW HURDLES—Perry (Ga.), 
Fickling (Aub.), Rust (Tech), Beutell (Un.), 
723.6. (New meet record). 

DISCUS—Dillion (Aub.), Vereen (Tech), 
Silas (Un.), Davis (Ga.). 175-9%%. (New meet 
record). 

POLE VAULT—Brown (Aub.), Alsup (Aub.), 
Keen (Tech), Ivey (Aub.). 13-5. (New meet 
record). 

BROAD JUMP — Fowlkes (Un.), Vickers 
(Fla.), Hahn (Vandy), Rust (Tech). 24-8. 
(New meet record) 

440-YARD INTERMEDIATE HURDLES— 
Tannehill (Tech), Bowman (Un.), Perry (Ga.), 
Green (Tech). . 

ONE MILE RELAY—Auburn (Newby, Mer- 
— Tate Powell), Tech No. 1, Tech No. 2. 
3:26.1. 
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method developed by Professor Lanoue 
of Georgia Tech. The course enables 
students, after a five weeks series of 
progressive tests, to stay afloat for 
hours. 

Each year, about ten totally to. par- 
tially handicapped students are en- 
rolled in the university. Where possible, 
these students are put into regular 
physical education classes. But often, 
specialized attention and exercises are 
necessary. A student suffering hay 
fever may be kept on a course of indoor 
sports during “pollen” seasons and en- 
gage in regular sports activities the 
rest of the year. University physicians 
work in co-operation with the depart- 
ment in the formulation of an adequate 
sports program for each disabled stu- 
dent. The course of athletics in such 
cases may range from mild exercises 
in the “weight room,” where handi- 
capped students work together, to al- 
most complete participation. 

For a school that boasts more Phi 
Beta Kappas than athletes who capture 
the national limelight. Emory has its 
share each year of the athletically gift- 
ed. Emory athletes are noted for their 
ability to combine sports activities with 
the requirements put upon them in the 
university’s rigorous academic program 
and come out ahead in both. In re- 
cent years, Mr. McDonough states, stu- 
dents with PBK keys, scholastic honors 
and considerable outside responsibility 
have made and are making outstanding 
contributions to team sports at Emory. 

Jere Fletcher, Statesboro, Ga., presi- 
dent of Emory’s freshman class, is a 
case in point. Co-captain of his high 
school football team before going to 
Emory, Fletcher is continuing athletics 
at Emory by partcipating in all team 
sports for his fraternity. Another fresh- 
man, Frank Q. Smith of Waycross, this 
year turned in the highest score in the 
entrance test for motor ability. At 
Emory he participates in team sports 
for his fraternity, and in the summers 
plays organized baseball in the Geor- 
gia-Florida League. 

Sophomore Bill Cromwell, co-captain 
of Atlanta’s Grady High football and 
track teams and holder of a high point 
trophy and the shot-put record in the 
Baylor Relays before coming to Emory, 
made Emory shot-put and discus rec- 
ords at his first intercollegiate meet. 
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Rodney Block, junior from Orlando, 
Fla., is vice president of his fraternity 
and participates in track and wrestling 
events. Block holds the Emory record 
for the 100-yard dash. 

The only woman on an Emory inter- 
collegiate team is a Thomasville, Ga., 
nursing student, Miss Ann Crowther, 
who plays golf for Emory .at meets 
with regional colleges and universities. 

The interest and enthusiasm for 
sports and recreational activities that 
the university department of physical 
education seeks to inspire is not beamed 
solely at the student. Each summer, the 
department sponsors “clinics” and “in- 
stitutes” in such diversified sports ac- 
tivities as plug casting and folk danc- 
ing. These annual events are attended 
by child and adult alike, from within 
and without the university community. 

The Dixie Folk Dance Institute, to 
teach direction as well as technique, 
has been held at Emory since 1952. Na- 
tionally known casting experts John 
Martin and Everett Roach stage fishing 
clinics; Harold Sargent, East Lake pro, 
runs a golf clinic, and Dr. and Mrs. 
J. L. Dobson give instructions in bad- 
minton. , a 

Besides handling its own unique cur- 
riculum and contributing to the recrea- 
tional sports activities of its immediate 
neighborhood, Emory is the sponsor of 
a number of athletic events in which 
it does not directly participate. These 
include A.A.U. events, Mid-South Track 
and Swimming meets, Georgia High 
School Association meets. A touch of 
the international has been brought into 
Emory’s sponsorships by way of the 
annual “HavAtlanta” competition be- 
tween teams of Atlanta and Havana, 
Cuba. Last year, Emory’s “Mr. Mat” 
chaperoned 125 school children to Ha- 
vana for this annual meet. Emory is co- 
sponsor of the A.A.U.’s “Peach” meet 
at LaGrange, the “Tobacco Land” meet 
at Moultrie, the “Aqua Olympics” at 
Albany, and the “Queen City” meet at 
Gainesville. 

Emory’s promotion of athletics which 
emphasize individual attainment of 
skills and enjoyment of them in the 
years after college in 1952 won for the 
Emory department of physical educa- 
tion a citation from the American 
Academy of Physical Education “for 
commendable policies and practices in 
the admiinstration of the program of 
physical education and interschool ac- 
tivities.” 

This commendation was given to a 
university without a varsity football 
team, a stadium, and the national pub- 
licity and gate receipts that “match 
games” bring. It made the department 
and the university proud and more 
convinced than ever that at Emory 
there is a program of “athletics for 
all” that really works! 
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J-JERE is a winning combination you'll 
see in action on football fields through- 
out the country. 


== Yes, year after year, North, South, East 
== and West, outstanding teams in every com- 
petition consistently select RIDDELL athletic 
equipment. Equipment that combines ex- 
pert design, skilled craftsmanship and the 
finest materials to assure long lasting Com- 
fort and Safety for the wearer. 


Famous for quality for over a quarter of 
a century, you can rely on RIDDELL! 


See Your RIDDELL Dealer! 
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We of the IVORY SYSTEM were and still are Pioneers in the 
field of Athletic Equipment Reconditioning. We have never at- 
tempted to make new athletic equipment, because reconditioning, 


not manufacturing, is our business. 


Our original idea was to assist the schools and colleges of America 
in the maintenance of athletic equipment which they purchased . . . 


regardless of its source. 


We have never deviated from this idea, other than to have our own 

& 
salesmen offer for sale items such as VITA-SAN, DAWHIDE, 
IVORY SYSTEM PENETRATING LEATHER OIL, and other 


outstanding “upkeep items” that we felt would help bring the maxi- 


mum return for athletic equipment investments. 


In A Class By Itself 
The IVORY SYSTEM, Inc. 


Reconditioners of Athletic Equipment 
PEABODY, MASS. 























